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the great mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
most popular source-book of Catholic informa- 
tion, his classic. THe Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3,000,000 

mark and has been translated 

into six languages. 


This pocket edition, while abridged, retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, will welcome The 
Miniature Question Box. It answers directly the 
intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers, 
widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 
received during a period of some fifty years. 
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MY KINGDOM IS NOT OF THIS WORLD 
EDITOR: 


Am I impertinent in looking for the thread 
of consistency in your policy? You approved 
the Korean intervention, the European Army, 
the Marshall Plan and at the same time you 
scored Harry Truman for many of his other 
escapades. Will you let me ‘n on your secret? 
Are you for Truman or against? 

Morris James Sullivan 
Denver, Colo. 

Ed.: A Catholic magazine belongs to no 
party. The Church is neither Democrat nor 
Republican, neither Right nor Left. If you 
find us judging events by “party line” rather 
than by moral law, let us know so we can re- 
move Catholic from our title. 


THERESE NEUMANN 
EDITOR: 


In reading “The Enigma of Therese Neu- 
mann,” by Edna Beyer, in your February 
number, I was again strongly reminded how 
persistent is the human will to believe, espe- 
cially where the marvelous is concerned. 
Though always incredulous, I followed the pro- 
ceedings of Spiritism for thirty-five years, 
often deeply wondering how the phenomena 
actually occurred. But always I would ask, 
why the cabinet, why the darkness and so 
many obstructions in the way of investiga- 
tion? By degrees, one medium after another 
was exposed, with Margery (Mrs. Crandon) 
the hardest nut to crack, but she was finally 
proved to be a fraud. 

So with regard to Therese. Why should her 
father refuse to have the investigation carried 
out except in his own home, where so much 
could be arranged, as to awaken no suspicion? 
What reliance can be placed for the investiga- 
tion to be in the hands of four simple nursing 
sisters, under the supervision 
of Dr. Seide, who must some- 
times be away to eat and sleep. 
The only problem is just how 
Therese obtained water, as 
fasting merely for two weeks 
is far from unusual, with 
many a person even fasting for 
thirty, forty or even fifty days. Christ Him- 
self fasted only forty days and then became 
a-hungered. Whereas Therese is said to have 
taken neither food nor drink since December, 
1926, which I most emphatically refuse to be- 
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lieve. Why should one human individual alone 
be so unique? For if God or Nature could 
keep anyone alive for so many years with no 
water or food, then why could not the same 
provision have been made in so many cases 
where people died for lack of food and water. 
To convince the world, let Therese be examined 
by independent witnesses, with no possibility 
of deception. 

James C. Dubois 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ed.: May it not be that God is acting for a 

reason higher than that of merely convincing 
the incredulous? 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 
EDITOR: 


Let me unburden myself of a grievance that 
has been festering within me for many moons: 
misguided loyalty to the Church. Catholics 
walloped the Robe by non-Catholic Douglas 
and then lauded Graham Greene’s obscene End 
of the Affair. How come? 

Sarah M. Arinay 


Detroit, Mich. 
Ed.: Touché. 


CHURCHILL AND DE LA BEDOYERE 
EDITOR: 


I read the February issue with interest till | 
came to the article by Michael de la Bedoyere 
in which he places Winston Churchill on a 
pedestal with the dove of peace on his shoulder. 
Mr. de la Bedoyere may get a thrill from being 
a contemporary of the British Bulldog but 
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there are many millions, including quite a few 
Catholics, who would be more thrilled if they 
could have as contemporaries some of those 
whom Mr. Churchill helped to send to their 
graves. 

When the leaders of the Irish Rebellion in 
1916 were taken prisoner and were either shot 
or hanged, Mr. Churchill led the chorus which 
told the world that once again Britain had 
come to the aid of the peace-loving world. 
When the notorious “Black and Tans” were let 
loose upon Ireland in 1921 to burn and pillage 
the towns and homes of a peace-loving people, 
to murder innocent men, women and children, 
Mr. Churchill applauded the valor of the sol- 
diers of the Empire. 

Today, when the greater part of Ireland en- 
joys peace and democracy and prosperity under 
a native government, Mr. Churchill and the 
British people maintain an army in Northern 
Ireland to ensure the stability of a Quisling 
Government which denies public office or ap- 
pointment to anyone who professes the Catho- 
lic religion. This army, which is similar to 
the one in the Suez Canal Zone, will defend to 
the death an unnatural border similar to the 
38th Parallel. 

Is it any wonder then, that an Irish Catholic, 
when reading what purports to be an article 
of Catholic interest, is shocked to find that it 
is simply a eulogy of the greatest war-lord in 
the history of the world, who came to this 
country, not in the interest of peace, but rather 
to bolster the crumbling bulwarks of a falling 
Empire. 

Hang out the lanterns in the old North 
Church. Perhaps Michael de la Bedoyere may 


see the light. Hugh F. Morris 
Milford, Mass. 
EDITOR: 

How can Mr. de la Bedoyere forget so easily 
the betrayal of the Polish and Chinese people 
at Yalta by Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt? 
For a Catholic to suggest that world peace 
could be achieved by another meeting between 
Stalin, a militant atheist and Mr. Churchill is 
naive. Europe’s eternal scramble for balance 
of power will not solve the problem. 

Our Lady of Fatima has the answer— 
prayer, especially the Rosary, and penance. 
Our Holy Father recently repeated her warn- 
ing. The world is on the road to ruin unless 
people “return to Christ, His Church and a 
Christian way of life.” It’s as simple as that. 

The learned and expensive United Nations 
is a failure because God is ignored to cravenly 


placate the godless Soviets. This is not help- 
ing the Russian people, ourselves, or the cause 
of peace. It is one thing to idolize a national 
leader, but to expect him to perform miracles 
is going too far. 
Mary E. Crowe 
New York, N. Y. 


THE “PRODDESANT” HUSBAND 
EDITOR: 


“Triptych,” by Sister Maryanna Childs, O.P., 
in the February CATHOLIC WORLD is a su- 
perb piece of writing. Henrietta, as force- 
fully as any of Browning’s characters, “speaks 
for herself” in the first of the three pictures. 
And she speaks in such a way as to illustrate 
what Clare Boothe Luce meant in her own 
earlier fine piece in the 
WORLD, “Catholic Mind and 
Protestant Heart,” by the 
need for a “unity of heart” 
between Catholics and Prot- 
estants: “If only we will love 
enough,” Mrs. Luce closed 
her timely paper, “our love 
will lead others to our Faith’—this Faith 
whose great teaching is that of loving others. 

Showing a misdirected zeal for Catholicism, 
the woman with the “Proddesant” husband in 
the first section of “Triptych” is as faithfully 
(and cruelly) etched to the life as Mauriac’s 
“La Pharisienne”; and the warping, finally 
killing, effect of her impious “piety” is driven 
home with inexorable blows in both the second 
and third portraits: those in which “Uncle Al” 
and the little girl give their own versions of 
that family set-up. 





M. Whitcomb Hess 
Athens, Ohio 


SPOILED PRIESTS 
EDITOR: 


Sister M. Canice and I hardly see eye to eye 
on “I, Too, Leap!” I made this article (by 
an ex-seminarian) required reading for all our 
students, especially the class that approaches 
Solemn Profession. 

It was a well written article, yes. And good 
for those left behind: to make them ponder 
their own vocation and ask why they have 
been allowed to remain. (A good piece of 
parallel reading is “Why Do They Leave?” in 
Review for Religious, March, 1951.) It is 
good for those who have to make such a deci- 
sion: for it gives them courage to know that 
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another has been able to face the world anew. 
And if such decisions come under the caption 
of defections, perhaps we had better revise our 
theology of vocations! 

Finally, it is good for the laity to read such 
an article, to appreciate the viewpoint of one 
who leaves Religious life; they will learn how 
to accept him and his decision, and not brand 
him forever with the uncharitable, unjusti- 
fiable, untheological epithet of “spoiled priest.” 
Ten years as director of professed members of 
a Mendicant Order convince me of the good 
such an article can and will do “for God and 
man!” Ignatius Brady, O.F.M. 


Duns Scotus College 
Detroit, Mich. 


FATHER LANE’S GANG 
EDITOR: 


As a spokesman for “Father Lane’s Gang,” 
I would like to ask the readers of THE CATHO- 
Lic WORLD if they would be so kind as to send 
us copies of any religious magazines and books 
which they have read and are through with. 
“Father Lane’s Gang” is an organization com- 

| prised of those who wish to help rehabilitate 
men who have been in penal institutions, and 
those men who are yet there. The Gang is 
under the direction of the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Francis J. Lane, Chaplain of the Elmira Re- 
formatory, in Elmira, N. Y. 

Readers who have used magazines and books 
know how much space they take up once they 
are read, and are just left lying around the 
house doing nothing. However, they can do 
something, a lot of good in fact, if readers will 
send them to “Father Lane’s Gang” through 
me, so that we may pass them on to the men 
who are incarcerated. It should warm the 
hearts of the readers who may send us some- 

| thing to know that they have perhaps afforded 

some man some help in his rehabilitation. 
Philip H. M. McMahan 
Drifterhoos 
Upper Gulph Road 
Wayne, Pa. 
ACHESON AND THE U.N. 

| Eprror: 

| Professor Berger in the February issue 
| writes: “The Secretary of State belongs to the 
| political group which created the U.N. but he 
| had no share in it and can hardly be expected 


| to confess in public the collective guilt of his 
|| friends.” 


With the latter part of that sentence most 
will agree. One of the misfortunes of the 
country is that the Secretary of State has been 
unable to confess either his own guilt or the 
guilt of his friends. We hardly expect a 
change. 

Dean Acheson was in the State Department 
from 1941 to 1947 as Assistant Secretary of 
State and then as Under Secretary of State. 
He was appointed Secretary in 1949, not 1947 
as the Professor has it. 

Acheson and his close friend, the convicted 
traitor Hiss, worked together in the office of 
special political affairs of the Department. 
Acheson was the leader of the pro-Soviet 

group. Hiss was made 

Secretary of the Dum- 

barton Oaks Confer- 

ence; he was at Yalta 

as Roosevelt’s expert; 

“ he was Secretary 

General of the San Francisco Conference, in 

which capacity he had more than anyone else 

to do with the writing of the U.N. charter. It 

was Dean Acheson who placed him in those 
positions. b 

To picture Acheson as “belonging to the 
political group which created the U.N., but 
having no share in it” is to write nonsense. 

Leo R. O’Brien 
Glenwood Landing, L. 1., N.Y. 


MAGAZINES FOR MALAYA AND INDIA 
EDITOR: 


A copy of your magazine has come into my 
hands through the good offices of a friend who 
gave it to me with a pile of Catholic literature. 
I m»rely wish to call your readers’ attention to 
the fact that they can put to good use their 
discarded religious articles, magazines, books, 
pamphlets, etc., by sending them to me to be 
forwarded to missions in Malaya and India. I 
try to keep a steady stream of these things go- 
ing overseas in an effort to strike a blow, how- 
ever feeble, against Communism which is gain- 
ing such strength in that part of the world. 

I will repair any items that need it and I 
will acknowledge to the sender all packages 
received. I feel sure that many of your read- 
ers have such items on hand and merely wait 
for a chance to put them to good use. This is 
their opportunity. 

Miss R. L. Barwarth 


3419 90th Street 
Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y 
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Are U. S. Catholics too American? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Ix A Catholic Speaks His Mind 
Thomas Sugrue draws up a list of 
the vices of American Catholicism. 
“Catholicism in the United States 
is totally non-mystical; it is boom- 
ing, aggressive, materialistic, so- 
cially ambitious, and inclined to 
use its membership as a paranoid 
pressure group, threatening anyone 

who so much as 
Paranoid criticizes the way it 
Pressure ties its shoelaces.” 
Group This is the general 

theme of the book 
which originally appeared in the 
form of articles in The Christian 
Herald. His choice of a Protestant 
magazine as a medium for airing 
his grievances has been resented by 
Catholics; it grates on our Catholic 
instincts to see one of our confreres 
washing soiled altar linens in pub- 
lic. However a reading of the book 
sheds considerable light on the rid- 
dle of why a Catholic should choose 
a Protestant platform as a base for 
an attack on his colleagues. 

The book reveals a Catholic 
speaking his mind but it is not the 
mind of the Church. Mr. Sugrue 
judges American Catholics by Prot- 
estant criteria and his theology is 
essentially Protestant. 


To begin with, he is a mystic. But 
his mysticism is Protestant since it 
dispenses with the exclusive and 
absolute authority of a teaching 
organization. The Catholic mystic 
integrates his mystical experience 
into the teaching of the Church. 
Dreading the possibility that his 
mystical experience might be only 
a psychic aberration, he consults his 
spiritual director to 
see if the experience 
accords with Cath- 
olic teaching. What 
sounds like the interior voice of the 
Holy Spirit may be illusion and so 
he seeks corroboration from the 
Holy Spirit speaking externally in 
the Church. Every man’s soul, ac- 
cording to an old Swedish proverb, 
is a church but it is not always God 
Who preaches the sermon. The 
Catholic mystic knows the infallible 
Church cannot make a mistake in 
doctrine but he knows he himself 
can suffer from delusions and hal- 
lucinations. Therefore he consults 
the Church lest his mysticism “be- 
gin in mist and end in schism.” 
But Mr. Sugrue rejects the ex- 
clusive and absolute claim of any 
religious body. All are equally help- 
ful, he says, but to a mystic all are 


Cautious 
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equally inadequate and unneces- 
sary. “All religions lead in the end 
to God just as all rivers eventually 
reach the sea; pilgrims on the high- 
ways know that this is so, and real- 
ize that many roads are necessary 
for the many kinds of people who 
begin their spiritual journeys from 
a multitude of points of view.” But 
the moment a man becomes sin- 
cerely religious, “denominations 
fall away and the soul is alone with 
God.” 

One religious highway is as good 
as another, according to Mr. Sugrue. 
But the trouble comes when “the 
commanders of the highways” de- 
mand preferential rating for their 
thoroughfares and try to reduce all 
other turnpikes to the status of 
tributary. Now of course his mean- 
ing is obvious: there is only one 
Church that demands a “preferen- 
tial rating.” The Catholic Church 
alone claims to be the true Church 
established by Christ. This sec- 
tarianism, argues Sugrue, “perverts 
the purpose of religion” for it is 
“, .. irritating and restrictive in so- 
cial life, poisonous and frustrating 
in spiritual life.” 


Au of which leads up to Sugrue’s 
condemnation of the Church as an 
organization. He maintains that re- 
ligion should be a guide to the in- 
ner life but should never act as a 
guide to the outer 
life of men. Its place 
is in the sanctuary 
of the soul and not 
in the marketplace: 
it deals with the individual and 
never with men in a group. If any 
Church dares to exercise authority 
over its members, to rule and sanc- 
tify them, to encourage them to 
exert their influence as a group— 
that Church prostitutes religion. 


Pure, 
Interior 
Religion 


It is not surprising that Sugrue 
quotes with commendation Simone 
Weil, a kindred soul. This natural 
mystic reached great heights of per- 
sonal perfection and contemplation 
but she refused baptism because 
she was repelled by the social char- 
acter of Catholicism. “The trap of 
traps, the almost inevitable trap,” 
she wrote, “is the social one.” To 
give a social character to religion 
was, in her eyes, to repudiate faith. 

E. I. Watkin, in reviewing Simone 
Weil’s Waiting on God (Dublin Re- 
view, 4th Quarter: 1951) remarked 
that Simone Weil was a mystic of 
rare quality but a muddle-minded 
mystic. “Justifiable 
dissatisfaction with 
the thinker should 
not blind us to her 
stature as a contem- 
plative, nor admiration of her gifts 
and graces of contemplation to the 
grave deficiencies and inconsisten- 
cies of her thought.” 


Simone 
Weil, 
Mystic 


Svenvs apparently is conversant 
with the great Catholic mystics but 
his Catholic theology is under- 


nourished. His theological defi- 
ciency is conspicuous: he twice re- 
fers to the great priest-theologian 
Karl Adam as Mr. Adam and he 
bewails the fact that Pope Pius X 
condemned Modernism, “seeming 
to head the Church back toward the 
Middle Ages.” He doubtless con- 
fuses the heresy of Modernism with 
the modern spirit. The latter is 
good or at least neutral but theo- 
logical Modernism was the most 
dangerous heresy that ever at- 
tacked Christianity: it aimed to 
sweep away the whole intellectual 
element of faith to replace it with 
a religion of symbolism congenial 
to our religious sentiments. 

By rejecting the Church as an 
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organization, by condemning its 
whole juridical framework, Sugrue 
joins hands with sorry bands of 
heretics who rejected a visible or- 
ganization. It is always a tempta- 
tion for a mystic to deny the need 
of organized Christianity and to 
espouse an invisible fellowship of 
like-minded mystics. The Fraticelli 
thought they had discovered two 
churches in Catholicism, one carnal 
and one spiritual: Wycliffe and his 
followers denied that the Church 
could be a visible Church: Luther 
restricted the Church to the Com- 
munion of Saints. It is the old story 
of the argument over mystical and 
institutional religion so well dis- 
cussed by Von Hiigel. 


W uraras the early proponents 
of a purely spiritual Church usually 
dated the downfall of the Church 
from the time when Constantine 
made the Church a property-own- 
ing body, Sugrue does not assign a 
date. He merely states that the 
Church’s primeval error happened 
when she transferred her influence 
over the inner spiritual kingdom to 
the outer world. His 
theory is interesting. 
He claims that every 
man must be mas- 
ter of his own spir- 
itual household, he 
must be ruler of all he surveys 
within himself, he must exercise 
strong, dominating authority over 
his passions. This is the true sphere 
of religion and we of course agree 
with him. But we disagree when 
he says that religion should not 
exercise authority in the outer 
world. “All of human history on 
the other hand demonstrates that 
this system for the outer world is 
utterly wrong.” It was not the ec- 
clesiastics of the Church that ar- 


The 
Catholic 
Original 
Sin 


rogated external authority to them- 
selves: it was Christ Who gave 
external authority to them. Anyone 
who blames the Church for being 
an organization must put the blame 
on Christ. 

Sugrue says that the only system 
of rule for the outer world is de- 
mocracy. In a democracy each man 
is free socially and politically to 
develop his spirituality to the great- 
est possible degree. But what of 
that vast field of human relations 
in which religion and morality im- 
pinge upon the outer world? As 
Americans we agree that democracy 
is best for social and 
political affairs. But 
we do not agree that 
democracy should 
govern where the law of God is in- 
volved. In the matter of education 
of children, divorce and birth con- 
trol and mercy-killing, censorship 
of books and movies, in these mat- 
ters we cannot take a democratic 
vote on the law of God and then 
abide by the vote of the majority. 
Democracy dare not intrude into 
the sphere of divinely revealed 
truth. To concede that religion is 
subject to popular vote is rampant 
secularism. 


Hi-ho! 
Blanshard 


S venue's most picturesque argu- 
ment is that the organizational fea- 
ture of Catholicism has reached 
catastrophic proportions in Ameri- 
can Catholicism. He argues that 
American Catholics lack true spirit- 
uality. We American Catholics are 
so highly organized that the WE 
has drowned out the I in our reli- 
gious life. We are too American. 
We have become an intolerant, ag- 
gressive political bloc hungry for 
more and more power and we have 
forgotten the pure spirituality of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Instead 
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of communing with God we are 
busy about putting over the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican or a law against the dis- 
semination of birth-control litera- 
ture or we are planning to throw a 
picket-line around a theater show- 
ing The Miracle. 

When Sugrue gets into specific 
instances of political Catholicism in 
America he is on firmer ground 
than when he condemns the Church 
in general as an organization. We 
do have our faults 
and many enthusi- 
asts on picket-lines 
could well afford to 
spend more time at their prayers 
and at Mass. Yet I think Sugrue 
paints too black a picture of Ameri- 
can spirituality. Eugen Guerster 
wrote an article in a German maga- 
zine in which he gave his reactions 
to the “materialism” of the Cath- 
olic Church in America. Entitled 
“Religious Life in America” (re- 
printed in Cross Currents, Vol. Il, 
No. 2) the article calls attention to 
the social, financial and political 
features of the American Church 
but it also notices the hopeful signs, 
for instance, the enormous crowds 
outside the overcrowded St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral on Good Friday 
“. .. who want to participate in the 
ancient rites of the death of the Son 
of God.” 


Muscular 
Catholics 


Se is said that American Catholics 
cannot stand criticism. In his book 
Sugrue says: “Any mention of any- 
thing Catholic must be favorable or 
the heat is on; an unfavorable com- 
ment brings hundreds of letters, 
abusing the author of the comment 
and threatening the editor with 
boycott of his publication.” That 
there are hypersensitive Catholics, 
I do not doubt, just as_ there 


are hypersensitive Protestants and 
Jews. It is pointless, however, to 
try to arrive at statistics on the pro- 
portion of hot-headed Catholics. 
The important question is: what 
attitude should we assume toward 
criticism of the Church? Must we 
always and everywhere resent any 
faultfinding, dispraise or censure of 
the Church? 

I think we must distinguish be- 
tween the two integral parts of the 
Church, the divine element and the 
human element. The Church is 
the Holy Spirit manifesting itself 
through the clay of its human mem- 
bers: it is immaculate sanctity 
working through sinful men. In its 
divine purity, therefore, the Church 
is unchallengeable. We cannot for 
one instant harbor the thought that 
anything could be wrong with the 
inner purity of the Church nor de- 
fective in its juridical architecture. 

On the other hand we have to 
remember that this Holy Church is 
at the same time “the Church of 
Sinners.” We know that there al- 
ways have been and always will be 
sins and stains in 
our Holy Mother. 
For bad Catholics 
are truly members 
of the Church and 
Christ promised that His Kingdom 
would contain good fish and bad, 
wheat and tares, virgins with and 
virgins without oil in their lamps. 
Father Karl Rahner, S.J., rector of 
the University of Innsbruck, asks 
whether a Christian is bound to 
conceal or minimize the scandals 
in the Church. His answer is: No. 
He says that a mature Catholic will 
not show his liberalism by display- 
ing our scandals to all who will or 
will not see. (Especially in Protes- 
tant journals.) But when he comes 
face to face with commercialism, 


The 
Church 


of Sinners 
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imperiousness, gossiping, chican- 
ery, narrow-mindedness in_ the 
Church, his first reaction should be 
a deep awareness of his own sinful- 
ness. 

“When sin in the Church,” says 
Father Rahner, “calls up our own 
sin into consciousness . . . then we 
are in the healthy, Christian posi- 
tion to see the sins of the Church 
in the right light” (Cross Currents, 
Vol. I, No. 3). After we have wept 
for our own sins with which we 
have crucified the Son of God in His 
Church, then “insofar as it lies 
within our power and line of duty” 
we can protest, complain, and 
struggle to improve the Church. 
But if our protests are not purified 
by our own penance, then we our- 
selves are Pharisees when we 
talk about “the Pharisees in the 
Church.” 


Bu: there can be nothing wrong 
with the divine plan of the Church. 
To criticize the Church for its 
organizational structure is to criti- 

cize the wisdom of 


Springtime Christ. At Easter 
of our hearts are gay 
Catholicism with the miracle of 


the exuberant life of 
the visible Church. We cannot be- 
lieve that Christ, the author of all 
life, rose from the dead to leave be- 
hind Him nothing more than a few 
biographies. When the great Lord 
of Life rose, he rose in all the in- 
exhaustible power of creation. 

He initiated a new organic unity 
—a teaching body—to communi- 
cate and perserve ineorrupt till the 
end of time His Words of eternal 
life. That visible body was to be 
the means of regenerating mankind. 


It was not an invisible bond of 
good-fellowship but an army with 
banners singing the songs of the 
redeemed. The Romans feared the 
growing power of the early Chris- 
tians precisely because they were 
like an army, a closely compact and 
well-organized body of men and 
women sharing the same doctrines, 
rites, laws and leadership. 
Organization and authority were 
necessary in order to keep the doc- 
trine of Christ unspotted from the 
world. Like every living organism, 
this body of living doctrine had 
unity. It could grow and develop 
like the acorn developing into the . 
oak but it always remained true to 
itself. It might adapt itself to new 
circumstances and absorb new ma- 
terials but always it was self- 
consistent. The organization and 
authority of the Church kept it es- 
sentially the same as when it first 
came from the hand of its Maker. 


No, there is nothing wrong with 
the divine element in the Church. 
It is still as God established it. But 
there are many things wrong with 
us Catholics and we 
should be humble 
enough to admit it. 
By our sins and our 
pleasures we have been hiding from 
men the holiness of the Church. 
“There is no longer anything for 
us Christians to do,” says Francois 
Mauriac, “but to. bring this atro- 
cious world and the Catholic Church 
face to face, the old vessel of an- 
tique form but filled with the Truth 
of which it has lost nothing through 
nineteen centuries and the waters 
of darkness and slime which bear 
it.” 


Francois 
Mauriac 





They Don’t See the Church 


by JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


Tnxne has been in the last few 
years a revival of antagonism to the 


Catholic Church on the ground that 
she is primarily a political machine, 
and that even in her ostensibly hu- 
manitarian activities she aims at 
the aggrandizement of papal and 


hierarchical power. There have 
been many excellent replies to that 
accusation, but I hope I shall not 
seem unappreciative of the efforts 
of others if I say that they have not 
sufficiently emphasized one all im- 
portant fact: our opponents have 
not so much as seen the Church. 
They have looked at the Church, 
scrutinized and analyzed the 
Church but they have not seen the 
Church, They are like a student in 
high school set to study a master- 
piece of literature. He reads the 
words, he knows their definition, he 
can parse the sentences; when he 
has finished the book he can tell— 
to the satisfaction of a not too de- 
manding examiner—what it is all 


about; he can recite biographical 
details concerning the author; he 
has learned some of the history of 
the period in which the master- 
piece was written, but he has not 
seen the masterpiece. As we say in 
popular parlance, “he just hasn’t 
got what it takes.” He has learned 
everything except what the author 
meant to communicate. 

I speak of an adolescent, but | 
have known a man of mature mind 
into whose hands was placed for the 
purpose of his moral reformation a 
copy of the Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine. He read it but he didn’t 
“get” it. His only comment as he 
returned the precious little volume 
was “Augustine should have mar- 





There are those who are color blind and 
tone deaf in the spiritual sphere. In this 
companion piece to Father Gillis’s “No Time 
for Dissension,” he has exposed a funda- 
mental defect in anti-Catholic agitators not 
usually considered in our replies to them. 








ried the girl.” The Confessions is 
a soul-searching document, a pene- 
trating treatise of personal psy- 
chology, an illuminating revelation 
of the mind and soul of a man, a 
poignant description of the struggle 
between good and evil on the battle- 
field of the human heart, but it was 
wasted on that man. He had it in 
his hands, he read it, he passed 
judgment on it, but he didn’t see it. 


Fos another analogy consider the 
philistine in an art gallery who 
looks, shall we say, at the “Immacu- 
late Conception” by Murillo, the 
“picture painted in heaven.” Ask 
him what he sees and he says, “a 
woman clothed in a white garment 
with a blue sash, set in an aura of 
clouds, from which cherubs are 
emerging, her foot upon a crescent 
moon and her eyes looking up to 
the heavens.” Ask him if he does 
not see the creation and the fall of 
man, the presage of the Incarna- 
tion and the Resurrection, the 
union of the human and the Divine, 
the ultimate glorification of wom- 
an; heaven come to earth and all 
the glory of the world to come. If 
he answers, “I am not a mystic or 
a rhapsodist; I see what is on the 
canvas and no more; I don’t go in 
for your Romish mariolatry,” you 
know that he has not seen what 
Murillo had in his mind to convey 
and what in fact he put into the 
masterpiece. 


* *” * * 


R scary I went with some mis- 
givings to a movie of the Passion 
of our Lord according to St. Mat- 
thew, illustrated by the master 
painters and accompanied by the 
soul stirring music of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. I have seldom if 


ever been so thrilled and at the 
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same time subdued even at the 
Three Hour’s devotion in church on 
Good Friday. My companion, a 
good Catholic but not excessively 
pious and by no means over-emo- 
tional, agreed with me that we had 
undergone a great spiritual experi- 
ence. But immediately in front of 
us. was a fellow who stretched out, 
yawned and fell asleep. To wake 
the sleeper and attempt to explain 
to him what is before his eyes and 
in his ears would have been futile. 
He had not the power either to see 
or to hear. 


Bur perhaps another analogy, this 
time not from art or music or litera- 
ture but from politics, will serve 
our present purpose better. Those 
who attack the Church here in the 
United States lean heavily on the 
assumption that she is “un-Ameri- 
can.” It seems not to occur to them 
that it is possible to look at Amer- 
ica—that is to say the American 
ideal—and see nothing to admire. 
When the Republic was launched 
upon a turbulent sea in 1783, Euro- 
pean observers looked at it as a 
ridiculous and impossible experi- 
ment. They had read the Declara- 
tion of Independence and had 
found it “an exercise in spectacular 
rhetoric.” They had—some of 
them — looked curiously through 
the American Constitution, which 
was afterward to be called by Glad- 
stone “the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man,” but 
to them it seemed only an invita- 
tion to anarchy. 

Those critics of America, the Eu- 
ropean aristocrats, royalists, mon- 
archists, imperialists looked at the 
Republic, scrutinized and analyzed 
it, but didn’t see it. It couldn’t 
last, they said; it was constructed 
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upon the basis of democracy, and 
as all sensible men know, democ- 
racy is a quicksand foundation for 
government. There had been small- 
scale experiments in that sort of 
thing here and there in a few states, 
ancient and medieval. But they 
promptly perished. The colonies 
on the Western Atlantic seaboard 
would go the way of their ill-starred 
predecessors. The American Re- 
public would soon fall apart. 

After 170 years the monarchies 
and the empires (all that is left 
of them) are surviving precarious- 
ly upon the bounty of the repub- 
lic that couldn’t last. Once again 
we have an example of those who 
looked at something, studied it, 
scrutinized it, passed judgment on 
it, but didn’t see it. 


+ * x * 


Senane to say, in spite of the fact 
that America has survived and that 
Europe continues to exist upon 
vitality borrowed from America, 
there are even now amongst us not 
a few who have lost confidence in 
the American ideal and who would 
persuade us to go in for the U.N., an 
impossible political conglomeration 
of republics, monarchies, dictator- 
ships, in which the United States 
would surrender its sovereignty and 
abandon the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which we have not only 
survived but have become the main- 
stay of Western civilization. 

I hope it will not seem sacri- 
legious if I quote the Scripture to 
these vacillating or defeatist Ameri- 
cans, “O ye of little faith!” Their 
primary mistake is in looking at 
America and not seeing it for what 
it is. They fail to discern the 
spiritual vitality, the practical wis- 
dom, the total assemblage of values 
that have made us politically “the 


last best hope of mankind.” They 
say in effect, “The American ideal 
once existed; it served a purpose 
but now it must be abandoned as 
outmoded.” They advocate a mani- 
fest fraud (imagine a “union” be- 
tween the American Republic and 
Soviet Russia!) and in favor of that 
recently devised political makesbift, 
these “forward looking” Americuns 
would jettison the very essence of 
the American ideal, the Bill of 
Rights. 


Te return — after this digression 
if it be a digression—to the Euro- 
peans who look at us and don’t see 
us. They tell us that they can 
discern in America no ideal. They 
see only a_ big-muscled, small- 
brained, rotten-rich nation, a dila- 
tory giant that came late into two 
wars after the Europeans had spent 
their substance and poured out 
their blood to save America and 
world civilization. It will not do to 
dismiss such a picture of America 
as a vicious caricature. The point 
is that there are many—in fact the 
majority of Europeans (and, let us 
add, Asiatics) who accept the cari- 
cature as an authentic portrait. So 
stupendous a mistake, such a curi- 
ous psychological aberration should 
be a warning to those who look at 
another great institution, the Cath- 
olic Church, and see in it only a 
gigantic fraud. 


* * * * 


S cms of the current crop of writ- 
ers and lecturers against the Church 
make a special profession of re- 
ligion. They are clergymen, some of 
them “bishops.” They say they find 
fault not with our religion or our 
theology; they object only to what 
they allege are our political activi- 
ties. Since they are clergymen and 
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therefore familiar with the sacred 
Scriptures, it may not be amiss to 
remind them that certain ecclesias- 
tics of an earlier epoch, made the 
same distinction and the same mis- 
take about Christ and His disciples. 

When rumors came to Jerusalem 
that one who posed as “a prophet 
and more than a prophet” was 
making a great stir among the poor 
people of Galilee, the High Priest 
sent emissaries to look into what 
seemed to him a possible cause for 
alarm. It was the task of those 
deputies to “size up” Jesus and re- 
port back to the authorities. Re- 
turning to the Sanhedrin they were 
asked “what did you see?” Their 
reply was in effect, “the fellow is a 
peasant, surrounded by common 
people. His followers are—not to 
mince matters—a riffraff, a rabble, 
ragtag and bobtail, poverty-strick- 
en, cripples lame halt blind. There 
is not a gentleman or a scholar 
among them. In his train there are 
harlots and other repulsive sinners. 
If a man is to be known by the com- 
pany he keeps, no more need be 
said. But we looked up his fore- 
bears and his background and 
found that he was born in—of all 
places—a stable, a hole in the rock 
here in our own province of Judaea, 
probably in Bethlehem. He never 
attended the school of any of our 
great rabbis, so he speaks with no 
authority. It must be confessed, 
however, that he exercises a curious 
fascination over his deluded follow- 
ers. When we asked if by chance 
any man of substance was con- 
nected with him, we were told that 
there was one, an accursed publi- 
can. As for the rest, his disciples 
(as he calls them) are fishermen, 
carpenters, small tradespeople, day 
laborers. 

“There is talk of his having per- 


formed miracles, but of course the 
ignorant easily imagine miracles. 
Also there were rumors of his hav- 
ing seen a vision of Moses and Elias 
on a mountain and of his hearing 
the voice of God out of the clouds. 
But we followed him for days and 
weeks and saw no miracles and no 
vision. We heard no voice.” 

“But what is he up to?” “Now 
there’s the problem. It would be 
hard to say. He tells the people 
seemingly innocent little parables 
about a mustard seed, about lilies 
of the field, about a man awakened 
at night by a neighbor who asks for 
a loaf of bread, about robbers on 
the road to Jericho, about laborers 
who come late to work in a vine- 
yard. All that sort of thing. It 
seems harmless enough, but there 
may well be some cryptic meaning 
beneath those little stories. 

“By the way, we did hear a frag- 
ment of something he is supposed 
to have said about God and Caesar. 
As we heard it, he forbids the peo- 
ple to pay taxes to the Romans. 
That may be the key to the situa- 
tion and the solution of our prob- 
lem. If we are to get rid of him, 
the surest way is to bring in the 
political element, disloyalty to 
Caesar. We can have him disposed 
of as a disturber of the State.” 


Taar indeed, was the line of at- 
tack they decided to follow. They 
worked from what we would call 
nowadays “the political angle.” It 
was effective in those far-off days. 
It has been effective a hundred 
times since. It is the “angle” that 
the Communists are working in 
these our own days in all countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. The fol- 
lowers of Christ are being tortured 
to compel them to confess not theo- 
logical but political crime. They 
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are put to death on the same libel- 
ous accusation, sometimes with and 
sometimes without a trumped up 
confession. Jesus, as the Scrip- 
tures show, made no such confes- 
sion, but His enemies needed none. 
His fate was determined as soon as 
the churchmen of the day fastened 
upon Him the charge of political 
machination. 


* * * * 


R ECENTLY on the screen there has 
been a picture Quo Vadis which—I! 
suppose—makes plain the historical 
fact that the Christians in the Ro- 
man Empire were thrown to the 
beasts, buried alive, cut down with 
the sword, or otherwise barbarously 
murdered, not because of :their re- 
ligious beliefs or practices but be- 
cause they were — so the warrant 
read—a political danger. That ex- 
planation sounds familiar. Today 
we hear our critics say, “We have 
no fault to find with Catholics be- 
cause of their faith. We object to 
their Church as a political organiza- 
tion using the cover of religion to 
effect a treasonable purpose.” 

It would seem that a dispassion- 
ate reader of the Gospels would be 
wary of the argument that any 
group, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
is using religion as a blind for 
politics. 

Bible readers might do well also 
to consider the warning of Gamaliel 
to the Sanhedrin in the fifth chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles: “‘Re- 
frain from these men and let them 
alone; for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to 
naught; but if it be of God, you can- 
not overthrow it.” All political 
powers fall to pieces in time. But 
the Catholic Church doesn’t break 
down. The Catholic Church is not 
a political structure. 


As a matter of fact, the Catholic 
Church is something unique on the 
face of the earth. She grows 
stronger when attempts are made 
to kill her. Cardinal Suhard, late 
Archbishop of Paris, in his elo- 
quent pastoral “Growth or De- 
cline?” has said: 

“In its substantial reality the 
Church is definitive and perfect. 
She is all holy, fully perfect. As 
the immortal prolongation of the 
Saviour in time, she conserves the 
essential of His Resurrection: ‘I am 
with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of time.’ The sacred 
deposit of Revelation which Tradi- 
tion transmits from century to cen- 
tury remains absolutely intact and 
immutable in her. She is truly the 
new Law of which not an iota will 
be changed, the message ‘whose 
words shall not pass.’ The Church 
is a rock and a ‘norm’ which 
escapes changes. No attack injures 
her, no temptation corrupts her. 
Considered from this angle she 
adds nothing to Christ, she only 
makes Him visible in His infinite 
‘reality.’ ” 

“No attack injures her; no temp- 
tation corrupts her!” The observer 
from the outside who, as I have 
said so often, looks but doesn’t see, 
or seeing does not understand, will 
be baffled by that apparently wild 
anomaly. Still less will he be 
able to grasp the explanation: “The 
visible Church is the Son of God 
Himself, everlastingly manifesting 
Himself among men in a human 
form, perpetually renovated, and 
eternally young—the permanent 
incarnation of the Son of God.” 
Note that the author of those baf- 
fling lines speaks not of a Church 
existing only in the realm of the 
ideal. He says, “the visible Church,” 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 


KS ses a Url 
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This is not the time, and I have 
not left myself the space to make a 
dissertation on what Catholics call, 
after St. Paul, “The Mystical 
Body.” The interested searcher in- 
to the nature of the Church and the 
secret of her supernatural vitality 
can find an abundance of literature 
in the form of profound theological 
treatises or pamphlets for popular 
use on the subject. 


* * * * 


S vrrsce it here and now to say 
that no antagonist of the Catholic 
Church should speak or write about 
her until he has studied and mas- 
tered one, at least, of these treatises. 
If he fails to make that study or at 
least acquaint himself with the doc- 
trine, he will find to his dismay that 
this strange and wonderful entity 


the Catholic Church will forever 
elude him. 

He may say that he has studied 
the Catholic Church, that he has 
read whole libraries about her, that 
he has consulted her friends and 
her foes in the conscientious at- 
tempt to understand her, but that 
he has never seen any such Church 
as that described by Suhard. Pre- 
cisely. That’s what we are trying 
to tell him. He has not seen the 
Church. Until he does see her he 
will—as St. Paul says—be “beating 
the air” in his attempt to wound 
her. And that, it seems to me, is 
the adequate and definitive answer 
to those who go about the work of 
opposing the Church on the ground 
that she is a political organization 
masquerading as a religion. They 
have never seen the Church. 


T neazrone we love our Church in spite of, nay just because of, 


her poor outward appearance. The Catholic affirms the Church 
just asitis. For in its actual form the Church is to him the revela- 
tion of the divine Holiness, Justice and Goodness. The Catholic 
does not desire some ideal Church, a Church of the philosopher or 
the poet. Though his mother be travel-stained with long journey- 
ing, though her countenance be furrowed with care and trouble— 
yet, she is his mother. In her heart burns the ancient love. Out 
of her eyes shines the ancient faith. From her hands flow ever the 
ancient blessings. What would heaven be without God? What 
would the earth be without this Church? 


—Kaarit Apam, The Spirit of Catholicism. 





Planned Parenthood? 


by ANNE FREMANTLE 


Eacu and every day of this year 
of grace, fifty thousand extra peo- 
ple are born. That means addi- 
tional; fifty thousand excess births 
over deaths. Fifty thousand more 
people to feed, clothe, and house, 
than there were yesterday. And 
there will be fifty thousand more 
tomorrow, and tomorrow, and to- 
morrow... . 

Next year, war or no war, there 
will be still more. For in the past 
350 years the world’s population 
has quadrupled. It has risen from 
half a billion to more than two bil- 
lion. And that in spite of the big- 
gest wars in the world’s history. 

In Japan alone, there are a mil- 
lion and a half people more each 
year, nine and a half million since 
the war’s end. India increases by 
over two million annually. Russia 
will reach 300,000,000—an all-time 
high by 1960. Neither England, 
Belgium, nor Italy can feed their 
people. Nor in India, Japan, China 
or Europe is enough food grown, or 
imported, to give everyone one good 
meal a day—even if they could 
afford to buy it, or were successful 
in begging it. 


T mars the problem. Undoubtedly 
it’s the biggest economic and social 
problem in the world. And each 


year the fertile areas of the world 
decrease by some millions of acres, 
and become desert. Once the 
Sahara was a cornfield, and North 
Africa, which cannot now support 
itself, was the granary of Europe. 
Once the dust bowl of the Middle 
West was the richest soil on earth 
and that within living memory. 
Even in the old, old countries, 
where soil is cherished, it is blow- 
ing away. Year in, year out, for 
example, acres of the precious Eng- 
lish east coast are either slipping 
into the sea, or just vanishing, and 
all the erosion experts in the world 
cannot clutch the dust blowing 
through their helpless hands. 
Only a few feet anywhere, and 
mostly only a few inches, of top- 
soil are fertile. The average is three 
inches. And, once that is removed, 
it takes a generation to replace. Un- 
derneath is rock, or “dusty death.” 
And the answer, the glib tell us, the 
only answer, the only remedy, is 
artificial birth control. So in 1949 





In January, St. Francis Hospital, in Pough- 
keepsie, dismissed seven staff doctors who 


belonged to “Planned Parenthood.” Convert- 


author Anne Fremantle here gives cogent 
reasons for her opposition to birth control. 
She was formerly treasurer of the British 
Birth Control Society and coined the term, 
“Planned Parenthood.” 
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Japan adopted a pro-birth control 
policy and the U. S. occupying 
forces issued contraceptives. 


Bor is birth control the answer? 
Let’s not go into the religious and 
moral reasons we Catholics know. 
If we’re in the Church, it means we 
must be against birth control. If 
we’re for it, we’re either out of the 
Church, or on our way out. But is 
birth control a remedy, the remedy, 
even for the most sinful and secular 
society? I could not find it to be 
so, and that is one of the reasons 
why I came into the Church. 

My mother, who was a devout 
Anglican, used to say, jokingly, 
that there were only three things 
for which she would go to the 
stake: the Trinity, free trade, and 
birth control. I grew up to believe 
in all three with not equal, but 
ordered, passion. In the Trinity as 
the structural basis of the super- 
natural as well as of the natural; 
in free trade as the foundation of 
the social structure; in birth con- 
trol as a sine qua non of private and 
public morality. 

For mama honestly believed that 
to have more children than you 
could physically or eugenically 
afford was a sinful form of self- 
indulgence, of the most selfish sort. 
Worse than stealing, for you low- 
ered the whole standard of living 
by foisting your unwanted and pre- 
sumably unwashed brats on your 
town, country or world. 

She would grimace in horror 
when the clergyman of our parish 
came (as he did at least once a 
year) to beg for funds, because he 
and his wife had eight children, and 
one of them needed its tonsils out 
or his wife needed an operation for 
prolapsis (after which she invari- 
ably had another child). 


Mama would give—she never re- 
fused anyone. But she would give 
a lecture first; how well I remem- 
ber her constant quoting of the 
Gospel phrase, “for them that are 
accounted worthy to attain to that 
life, there is no marriage nor giving 
in marriage”—said to how many 
clergy wives, and bishop’s wives, 
too! 


Ano she pioneered for birth con- 
trol. As soon as I grew up, I did, 
too. I became treasurer of the 
British Birth Control Society. But 
on my own terms. I insisted they 
change their name to “Planned 
Parenthood,” which I had invented. 
They did, and the American Birth 
Control movement followed suit. 
For I already had my doubts about 
birth control as a panacea. And I 
gradually came to see that birth 
control is not, as it is generally un- 
derstood, even relevant to the solu- 
tion of the world’s greatest problem 
on the natural level. 

For three principal reasons. 
Firstly, because it is against nature, 
and nature has her own grim ways 
of dealing with those who, working 
not for her, work against her. 

Secondly, because there never has 
been, and never will be, world 
enough and time to bind or loose 
future generations. What we have 
to do, must be done quickly. And 
sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. And lastly, because how- 
ever sincere, and voluble and suc- 
cessful the advocates of birth con- 
trol are or will be, they will never 
be in anything but a tiny minority. 
For an increased population will 
always be an advantage, politically, 
to the unmoral, and will always be 
advocated and used by the wicked 
for their own ends. 

Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin 
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needed and need huge slave popu- 
lations. All three bred and breed 
human beings as farmers breed 
stock. They gave and give pre- 
miums for more and better babies, 
making no distinction between 
those born in wedlock or outside it. 
(Actually in Germany an unmar- 
ried mother was considered nobler 
than a married, for she was breed- 
ing purely for the State, not sel- 
fishly, for family reasons.) 

These dictators sterilize the unfit, 
either openly, as Hitler did, or indi- 
rectly, by segregating them in work 
camps. They also destroy them, 
by rationing food, and seeing to it 
that the “unworthy” do not get 
ration cards. 


*” *” * * 


Bi mss, certainly, also used arti- 
ficial insemination. In fact, eu- 
genics are a must for every dictator. 
And what matter if there is not 
enough to eat? A very good thing, 
for malnutrition keeps people doc- 
ile. Anyone who has been in a con- 
centration camp can testify to what 
a meekener, as well as a weakener, 
hunger is. “The well-fed slave re- 
volts” was an axiom in Roman 
days, and is as true in Russian. A 
quart of milk a day, dry or con- 
densed, can make the difference 
between a child with a high I.Q. and 
a near-moron. Lack of food will 
reduce the noblest to nonentity. 


So democratic efforts to spread 
birth control will never get any- 
where in solving the problems of 
over-population and of malnutri- 
tion so long as human beings re- 
main human beings, because there 
will always be the demagogues who 
need the babies, and can pay for 
them, in promises. All that will 
happen, if birth control prevails, is 


that there will be even fewer demo- 
cratic peoples, and more dictators 
and their docile masses. 

For that’s one of the many ways 
nature hits back. Artificial birth 
control only prevents the fit being 
born. Only the couples rich enough 
to buy the gadgets, and self-con- 
trolled enough to bother to use 
them, will stop having children. 
The drunks, the diseased, the men- 
tally unfit or unstable, will breed 
on merrily as before. 

Birth control works exactly like 
war; and is as wasteful: it de- 
creases the chances of the fittest 
to be born, as war removes their 
possibility of survival. And as war 
spares, generally, and anyway un- 
til the end, the decrepit, the 4F’s, 
the women; so birth control reaches 
first the eugenically most valid, and 
last, if ever, the analphabetic, the 
subnormal. 


) — hits back in other ways, 
too. In World War II, when con- 
traceptives were freely issued, the 
incidence of syphilis was higher in 
the U. S. forces than ever before. 
And the higher incidence of nerv- 
ous diseases, and of cancer of the 
cervix in woman habitually using 
contraceptivevs, are only some of 
the penalties they pay. One mil- 
lion known abortions in the U. S. is 
another—and doubtless twice that 
number unknown. For no contra- 
ceptive yet invented is wholly safe, 
and when they fail, “fixing it,” is 
resorted to in a surprising number 
of cases. Female frigidity is an- 
other nationwide phenomenon that 
is almost entirely due to the use of 
contraceptives. 

The effect, too, on the child who 
is unwanted must never be under- 
estimated: I’ve heard the remark, 
“Oh, I was a mistake,” many times, 
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and never made without heart- 
breaking bitterness. Also, by ge- 
netic erosion, the U. S., and not the 
U. S. alone, but all the white races, 
are annually lowering the human 
average. “We are breeding our- 
selves into a race with a declining 
intelligence quotient,” writes Rob- 
ert C. Cook in his The Drama of 
Human Fertility. 


An there is, too, the time factor. 
What good will Japan’s frantic 
flight to the contraceptive do her 
for the next fifty years? What good 
could contraceptives, even freely 
given, do India or China? The 
problem is actual, immediate. The 
fifty thousand extra mouths born 
today all require this day their 
daily bread. 

And there are immediate solu- 
tions. A human being takes twenty 
years agrowing; a cereal crop one 
year—sometimes only half a year. 
Changes in diet, in standards of liv- 
ing, in rotation of crops, can be 
made now. 

And in looking for solutions, my 
mama’s threefold faith perhaps 
needs very little alteration; perhaps 
only one item need be changed. 
For, if we substitute “self-control” 
for “birth control,” and keep the 
three in the order she gave them, 
we may find how right she was. 
It’s essential to keep the right or- 
der for, as St. Augustine says, “vir- 
tue is the order of love; virtus est 
ordo amoris.” 


* * * * 


S 0, first the Trinity. As Léon Bloy 
pointed out, “there is only one sor- 
row, that we are not saints.” The 
solution of any difficulty must al- 
ways begin with its resolution in 
the individual. There is no such 
thing as “people.” There is only 


“we, the people,” or just we—you 
and I. So the first thing to set in 
order is our own relation to the 
Trinity. And, since we are talking 
socially, that means in our smallest 
dealings and in all our works and 
ways. 

Obviously we must first be, or 
hope we are, in a state of grace. 
But that is only the first elemen- 
tary-my-dear-Watson, step. It’s no 
good, for instance, pulling long 
faces at the pullulation of the unfit, 
whilst we allow our own children to 
ruin their teeth overeating candy, 
their eyes watching television, their 
minds readjng comics, just because 
we can’t be bothered to discipline 
them. 

And we excuse ourselves by hid- 
ing behind “everyone does it; I 
wouldn’t want my kid to be differ- 
ent.” Thus we condone the lower- 
ing of standards for the whole race: 
we don’t really want our kids dif- 
ferent, we just don’t want them 
healthier, better, brighter. So long 
as they are equal among equals, 
let’s have equally runny noses, 
weak eyes, caried teeth, and low 
1.Q.’s. 

We can afford to go once or even 
twice a week to the movies, tagging 
Junior along. But- we can’t afford 
a sitter, although we know Junior 
should be in his bed asleep. We can 
afford the movies, or down payment 
on a television set, but not the extra 
that homogenized milk costs instead 
of canned, fresh orange juice in- 
stead of frozen, butter instead of 
margarine, wholewheat bread in- 
stead of white. 


L ET’s then first examine ourselves, 
our lives, and our housekeeping, to 
see whether we really are doing the 
duties incumbent on us in our state 
of life, as selflessly, not as selfishly, 
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as possible. And then, let’s face it: 
Can we possibly accept, with our 
hearts, what our faith implies, and 
rest content that the daily food sup- 
ply of the average American is more 
than the weekly, often than the 
monthly, average supply of Indian, 
Chinese, Korean, Filipino, Bur- 
mese? 

How can we acquiesce in an in- 
fant mortality varying from 8 per 
1,000 here, and 18% elsewhere in 
this same world? How can we be 
smug about an average adult life 
expectation here of nearly seventy, 
and in India of under thirty, years? 


I. we profess and cafl ourselves 
Christians, we cannot concur with 
injustice anywhere. And we can- 
not accept that anywhere, charity 
take the place of justice witheld. 
Because St. Augustine said it 
couldn’t—and how right he was! 

So our first answer to over-popu- 
lation in any area should be to dis- 
tribute the surpluses in any other, 
automatically, instantly. In accord- 
ance with the well-known dictum 
of St. Thomas, that the natural 
goods of this world are for the bene- 
fit of the whole world, and cannot 
be private or personal. Stealing 
bread if you are-truly hungry is not 
a sin—not because hunger justifies 
stealing, or makes stealing not a 
sin, but because to take bread in 
hunger isn’t stealing. 


} since what is true is true at 
all levels, such a distribution of sur- 
pluses would be excellent business, 


too. If there were a special nutri- 
tion department in every country, 
in touch with a central bureau in 
the U.N., it could notify the U.N. as 
soon as the standard of living any- 
where departed from what would 
have been accepted by all as a basic 


minimum norm. Were any short- 
ages caused by disasters, by 
drought, famine, crop - failures, 
plagues of insects, flood, earth- 
quakes, epidemics, then the U.N., 
instantly advised, would turn to its 
weekly charts and see what other 
countries had reported surpluses, 
and of what commodities. 

The suffering country would im- 
mediately put in a requisition, the 
World Bank would at once float a 
loan, and the shipping, air and train 
services of the world would imme- 
diately tackle the problem of get- 
ting the material to the customer, 
at the fastest possible rate. To be 
paid for in cash, in other goods, or 
in promises on future crops, goods 
or services, in the form of an IOU 
to the World Bank. 

With some such scheme, con- 
cretely worked out by experts, it 
should be possible within a fore- 
seeable future to have properly 
balanced diets in every country, and 
the natural increase or decrease of 
population would be budgeted for 
down to the last baby. Experi- 
mentation on these lines was be- 
gun in World War II: for example, 
during the Indian famine of 1942, 
both Canada and Australia rushed 
cereals to India first and discussed 
costs afterward. 


Ano next free trade. Britain is to- 
day importing 60% of her food, and 
Japan needs to import only 15%. 
That is to say, that in spite of a 
population of 82 million in Japan, 
she is able to raise 85% of her food, 
whereas Britain, with a population 
of only 50 million, raises only 40%. 
Yet the British are at least 40% bet- 
ter fed, and Britain has a 40% 
higher living standard than Japan. 
For Japan is hindered from free 
trade with her Far Eastern neigh- 
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bors, whereas Great Britain can im- 
port all she wants and needs. One 
example in point. 

Then, too, land wastage should 
be immediately checked by an in- 
ternational authority. In Oceania, 
only 1% of the land is tilled; even 
in highly cultivated India, only 
20%. If everyone who ever cut 
down a tree were compelled to 
plant two to replace it, if the per- 
mitting of soil erosion or the neg- 
lecting to nourish the soil were 
punishable crimes as are cruelty to 
children or animals, to be brought 
before the courts and judged by in- 
ternational law; if the dead were 
buried, not burned, the world over, 
and every householder had his own 
compost pile, eventually the under- 
nourished earth would pick up 
again. 

Organic farming can do for the 
soil what proper feeding can do for 
malnutrition in children. Sir Jaga- 
dis Bose in India has shown that 
the humblest cabbage can feel pain, 
the dock leaf rejoice, the tree be 
anesthetized, the rose fret, and the 
lily fear; so can the field be starved; 
and the Psalmist’s vision of the 
mountains waxing fat and skip- 
ping like lambs was not mere poetic 
imagery, but something very near 
to chemical fact. 


Ais there is no reason for using 
the atom bomb merely to destroy: 
we could today use it for large- 


scale irrigation, to fertilize the 
Sahara, the Gobi desert, our own 
dust bowl. Sardinia, rid for the 
first time in history of malaria by 
U. S. DDT, is ready to receive one 
million people. 

We could revitalize the soil of 
South Italy, and give to the people 
the thousands of useless acres of 
deer forest in Scotland and of parks 


in England. We could build TVAs 
in China and India, and we can 
manure and irrigate everywhere. 
The U.N. has prepared a magnifi- 
cent blueprint for Haiti; all that is 
now needed is peace and time in 
which to implement it. 


* * * * 


Ano by feeding people we may 
come to the solution of over-popu- 
lation, too. For Thomas Double- 
day in 1841, discovered a fact up- 
on which he based his The True 
Law of Population. This was that 
nature, when pressed, favors the 
species over the individual, so that 
where there is a lowering of the 
standard of living (as in England 
at the time of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, when the eating and living 
habits of a whole people suddenly 
sank, and from fresh farm food 
and open air exercise, thousands of 
men and women suddenly took to 
living on fish and chips or bread 
and marg and tea, and working in 
the most insanitary of conditions) 
the fertility rate rises sharply. 

Dr. Halliday Sutherland, too, has 
pointed out, that prior to the open- 
ing of Japan to the competition of 
Western traders, the population, 
with no birth control, remained 
stationary for over a century; sud- 
denly, during its Westernization, it 
started to rise. With the falling of 
food standards, due to industrializa- 
tion, the population grew, to fall 
sharply again when the standard of 
living rose. 

Doubleday’s law has been borne 
out by the recent dietetic experi- 
ments with animals. High protein 
feeding, excellent for show animals, 
brings low fertility or even sterility. 
No farmer ever fed his sheep cake 
if he wanted a high yield of lambs; 
and show cattle are notoriously the 








least fertile. Pigs, too, allowed to 
run and pick up what they can find, 
breed more per litter, than those 
stuffed in their sties. 


unin: left alone, takes care of 
the balance of life; maintains a 
viable ratio between the popula- 
tions and the food they require. 
But herd people into cities, or bribe 
them there, and starve, and they 
will pullulate; whereas on the land 
the supply is steady, of children as 
of other crops. 

The importance of diet in rela- 
tion to fertility is only now begin- 
ning to be recognized. Women 
wanting children now voluntarily 
diet, thus arriving at the requisite 
acid-alkaline balance. The revival, 
through a re-educated public taste, 
of the nursing of children, instead 
of bottle-feeding them; the new 
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cult of drugless, or rather, dope- 
less, childbirth; the “demand” feed- 
ing of children, are all hopeful signs 
that perhaps nature is coming back 
by the window, having been chased 
out by the door. 

Young people, at least in Eng- 
land, in the middle and upper 
classes, have come to regard arti- 
ficial birth control with extreme 
distaste. Even Protestants and 
agnostics of the younger generation 
have been abandoning it, not from 
ethical, but from aesthetic reasons. 
The process of making has been 
recognized as continuous; from the 
parents’ first flirtation to the child’s 
last day at school has been, and is, 
being more and more understood 
as a cumulative experience, inter- 
rupted with as much peril as pull- 
ing up a growing root to see how it 
fares. 
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| a former Communist, like my- 
self, Fatima has a special appeal, a 
unique significance, for the mes- 
sage of Fatima is the answer to the 
challenge of Bolshevism. 

But even so it had a very special 
meaning for me, as the car in which 
I was traveling out the easy way 
nosed a path through the thousands 
who swarmed around the little 
Portuguese village, for I had come 
a thousand miles to pay a debt. 

It was a debt which had been out- 
standing for some years, too, con- 
tracted when I was news editing the 
London Daily Worker. For years 
I had written a daily piece in that 
paper, attacking the enemies of 
Communism and, not least among 
them, the Catholics. The London 
Daily Worker goes to every part of 
Britain and at that time we reck- 
oned that it was read by a minimum 
of half a million people every day. 
And from all parts of the country 
came requests for me to expose 
anti-Soviet and anti - Communist 


Paying Off a Debt 
to Fatima 


DOUGLAS HYDE 


publications of one sort or another. 

Then, one day, came a book 
called Our Lady of Fatima by Arch- 
bishop Finbar Ryan, of Port of 
Spain. On page 90 was clipped a 
note drawing my attention to pages 
90, 91 and 92, in which the author 
compares Communism, as outlined 
by Pius XI in his Encyclical “Athe- 
istic Communism,” with the mes- 
sage of Fatima. 

But it happened that for some 
time I had been tapering off my at- 
tacks on the Catholic Church for, 
having come under the influence of 
the writings of Chesterton and 
Belloc, I was beginning, reluctantly 





In writing of Fatima, Douglas Hyde sees 
the miracle par excellence to be the spiritual 
rebirth of Portugal, formerly the stronghold 
of anti-clericals. ‘In this article, the former 
news-editor of the Communist Daily Worker, 
deals with the material as well as the spir- 
itual changes which have taken place in the 
country during recent years. Last month 
Mr. Hyde gave us his impressions of Dr. 
Salazar, Portugal’s Premier. 
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and almost angrily, to admit to my- 
self that Catholicism had more to it 
than I had thought. 

I read those three pages and they 
seemed to me to be the usual anti- 
Communist stuff I had come to ex- 
pect of Catholics. Then I looked 
through the rest of the book. It 
was worse than meaningless to me 
with its story of apparitions, super- 
natural messages—even a dancing 
sun. It was, I felt, crudely unscien- 
tific, superstitious nonsense. Yet it 
was vaguely disturbing. 

I did not attack it, as once I 
would have done. Neither did I 
throw it into the waste paper bas- 
ket. Instead, I took it home and 
put it on my own bookshelves which 
housed one of the most complete 
Marxist libraries in the land. 

And there, among the militantly 
atheistic books by the Marxist mas- 
ters, it remained through the years 
during which, resisting all the way, 
I was led, without knowing a Catho- 
lic in the world, out of Communism 
and into the Faith. 

From time to time I got it down 
and looked at it. “I’m not ready for 
that yet,” I would tell myself, then 
put it back to keep company with 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. It 
was not till after twelve months as 
a catechumen and some months as 
a Catholic that I finally read it all. 
And as I read I realized that all the 
time my path had been leading to 
Fatima. 


* * *x * 


Tar book was in my pocket when 
I elbowed my way through a mil- 
lion people to see the Chapel of the 
Apparitions and the big basilica, as 
I stood holding a candle after night- 
fall, up there in the hills of Portu- 
gal, whilst hundreds of thousands 
of others did the same; it was there, 


too, when I went around every ward 
of the great hospital to talk to those 
who had come for physical healing. 

In the early morning, a priest 
who had been hearing confessions 
for hours told me: “It’s the spir- 
itual cures that are the real thing 
here. If only you could hear what 
I’ve heard already today... .” 

Around me as he spoke were the 
people who, in their scores and 
hundreds of thousands had spent 
the night in prayer, there in the 
rain-soaked mud, under the night 
sky. Red-eyed, black-shawled wom- 
en, their sleeping children heavy in 
their arms. Stubble-chinned men, 
with red mud stuck to the knees of 
their narrow “drain-pipe” trousers. 

All through the night there had 
been an unceasing murmur which, 
multiplied a million times, became 
a sound one could hear half a mile 
or more away: “Ave Maria, gratia 
plena, Dominus tecum.” 


* * *” * 


Faroe itself is not ugly, as some 
have said. It is just stark and bare 
as it should be, for it is a place of 
prayer and penance. 

The peasants, who were in the 
overwhelming majority, the well- 
dressed city dwellers, the beggars 
and all the rest of those who be- 
tween them added up to an eighth 
of the country’s total population, 
had not gone there for the scenery, 
nor for their physical health. They 
were not on holiday. Most had left 
their grape harvesting to get there 
and some had walked for a week to 
attend. 

Nor were they there to ask 
favors for themselves. Their 
prayers to the “Senhora de Fatima” 
were for sinners, for those bemused 
with or threatened by Communism, 
for the peace of the world. 
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That tremendous devotion of the 
people of Portugal, manifest at 
Fatima, is the key to the greatest 
It is a miracle 
of which I knew nothing that morn- 
ing in the Daily Worker office when 
I was mystified and even shocked 
by the apparent willingness of 
Catholics to peddle superstitious 
nonsense about alleged miraculous 
events in the heart of what I then 
believed to be Salazar’s bloody 
police State. 

For the miracle of Fatima is the 
miracle of a nation which, almost 
unobserved by the busy outside 
world, has been spiritually reborn 
in our own lifetime. 


| months before I went 
there, I talked with the then Portu- 
guese Ambassador in London of the 
effect which Fatima had had upon 
the national life of Portugal. “It 
has transformed it,” he said. He 
told me how, when he was a young 
man, no one of his class would have 
dreamed of being seen going into a 
church. Nor would any proletarian 
either. The only worshipers left 
were a few peasant women. 

Before I set out for Fatima I 
talked to that Ambassador’s suc- 
cessor. His story was the same. 
One influential Portuguese told me: 
“Before Fatima, my country had 
sunk as low as any country can 
sink—materially, morally and spir- 
itually.” 

Those were not just the exag- 
gerated, nostalgic stories of men far 
from home. In Lisbon itself I was 
sitting in a restaurant with a Dutch 
priest and a Portuguese business 
man. The priest looked around the 
room filled with business men from 
the neighboring city quarter, none 
of whom took the slightest notice 
of us. 


“You know,” he said, “if I had 
come here when I first arrived in 
Portugal twenty-five years ago I 
would have been in real physical 
danger and you would probably 
have been chased out of the district 
for daring to associate with a priest. 
This was the most anti-clerical 
country on earth in those days.” 

His life bears testimony to the 
truth of his words, for he went a 
quarter of a century ago from Prot- 
estant Holland as a priest to the so- 
called Catholic Portugal of the day 
to do a missionary job, trying to 
bring the Faith back to a land 
which had virtually lost it. But 
last year, happy to be sharing the 
thrill of assisting at the rebirth of 
a nation, he took out Portuguese 
nationality. His missionary task, 
as such, is completed. Now he is a 
priest in a country with its own 
missionary job to do. 


* * * * 


Tx years of atheism and anti- 
clericalism have left their mark. 
One does not see many priests about 
the streets, for the popular devo- 
tion which has turned the country’s 
face in the right direction again has 
not yet led to large numbers of 
vocations. 

The clergy, in fact, fall into two 
distinct groups; those of the old, 
anti- clerical, pre- Fatima period, 
who still tend to keep inconspicu- 
ously in the background, holding 
themselves back and almost aloof, 
from the people; and the young 
ones of the new epoch, who mix 
freely, without inhibition, like the 
priests of America or Britain. 

Not all the anti-clericals of that 
bad period have been converted, nor 
have they yet died off, but. their in- 
fluence has been steadily waning 
over the years, ever since Salazar 
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took over, until today, although it 


still lives, it counts for little. 

The message which our Lady 
brought to Fatima in 1917 warned 
that unless men turned back to 
God, calamity would befall them. 
Portugal’s atheist rulers went on 
unheeding, in the same old way, but 
more and more the common people 
turned to prayer, penance and great 
pilgrimages to Fatima, first of tens 
of thousands, then hundreds of 
thousands until, last October, they 
numbered more than a million. 

There are many Portuguese who 
believe that the turn from material, 
as well as political decline, has been 
the consequence of that great re- 
ligious upsurge, a movement which, 
though wisely directed from above 
has been essentially one which has 
come from the peasant base of so- 
ciety, up through the towns to the 
ruling classes themselves. They 
point to the improved economic 
condition of their land, the steady 
eradication of slums, even the fact 
that Portugal was not drawn into 
World War Il, as signs of our 
Lady’s pleasure. In the same way 
they see the role of Dr. Salazar as 
providential. 


* * * * 


F oR no easily explained reason, 
when at last the generals, impatient 


of successive revolutions, seized 
power in 1926, they called in Dr. 
Salazar, the reluctant politician, to 
steer the country back to health and 
sanity. 

Whatever his hopes and dreams 
of a new, re-converted Catholic 
Portugal may have been, Salazar 
did not force the pace. If people, in 
his own phrase, wanted to get to 
Fatima, he was there to make it 
physically possible. 

Through his social policies, for 


example, he made them see that a 
healthy material life flowed nat- 
urally from spiritual health. Order, 
for the first time in years, was - 
brought to politics and to industry 
too. 

As a Catholic should, he put the 
building‘of homes for the people at 
the top of his social priorities, and 
before their eyes the skeptical town 
dwellers saw the Church’s social 
teaching taking on life in the shape 
of bright new suburbs, designed to 
be centers of good-neighborliness 
and a real community life. 

Go out to the hills behind the 
capital and you will see them. In 
the center are the shops, public 
hall, police station, créche, recre- 
ation grounds, and bonny little 
church. Running out like spokes 
in a wheel are the avenues of 
bright, modern, workers’ houses. 

Under a State scheme, each fam- 
ily pays the equivalent of 5/- (less 
than a dollar) a week for their 
house. In twenty years the house 
becomes their own. If the bread- 
winner dies, it passes, without fur- 
ther payment, into the ownership 
of his widow. 


S azazan did not say a lot about 
“Rerum Novarum” and “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.” He just applied 
them and left the nation, alert now 
to the new-old ideas, to judge for 
itself. His syndicates have brought 
peace to troubled industry; his pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives have meant 
new life for poverty-stricken rural 
areas. So, by one means and an- 
other, he has shown them the re- 
sults of practical Christianity even 
as their devotion has deepened. 

By going along the roads of Por- 
tugal with the great stream of peas- 
ants, city dwellers, family parties, 
asses, mules and ox carts making 
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their way to Fatima on pilgrimage 
day, you cannot prove that thirty- 
five years ago our Lady appeared 
there to three small shepherd chil- 
dren, two of whom are now dead, 
whilst the third, a middle-aged 
’ woman, is an ordinary contempla- 
tive nun. 

Nor, by standing with a million 
others in the square before the un- 
distinguished basilica which sends 
its steeple up to meet the search- 
lights that crisscross the sky at 
night, can one establish beyond 
doubt that once the sun danced in 
that same sky, before the eyes of 
an awe-struck crowd, standing on 
that self-same soil. 

You may cross the thousand 
miles which separates Lisbon from 
London, as I did, or the ocean 
which lies between the United 


States and Portugal, as so many 
American pilgrims have done, but 
you do not thereby cross the years 


which divide our day from 1917, so 
enabling you to prove that a great 
miracle was seen there at that 
time. 

Yet a stupendous miracle beyond 
all shadow of doubt, may be seen by 


all who go there. It is the miracle 
of a great devotion in a land which 
had all but lost the Faith. It can 
be seen in the faces of the men and 
women who in their thousands, 
there at Fatima, have whispered 
into the ears of priests: “It is forty 
years since I made my last Confes- 
sion.” It is to be felt in the air 
which vibrates with the prayers of 
penitents. 


A; the end of my evening with 
Dr. Salazar I said to him: “If 
Fatima is linked with the spiritual 
rebirth of Portugal, has your coun- 
try, in your opinion, therefore a 
world spiritual mission?” 

Back came the quiet but telling 
answer: “That is the general belief 
here, and humanly everyone be- 
lieves it—and that includes me. But 
spiritually we cannot and should 
not pride ourselves on a thing like 
that.” 

But there can be no fear of the 
charge of spiritual pride for those 
of us who live outside, when we 
assert that something was begun at 
Fatima in 1917 which yet may 
change the world. 








DeGaspert: The Man Who 
Saved Italy’s Freedom 


by ANDRE VISSON 


Vu’ Boniracio VIII, a_ stone’s 
throw from St. Peter’s, is a humble 
Roman street where tourists usual- 
ly do not wander. Its inhabitants, 
people of small means, live in poor 
old houses. Each morning at eight, 
a tall, slim, awkward-looking man 
comes out of one of these houses. 
His heavy brown hair is graying; 
his sharp nose is beak-shaped, his 
pale-blue eyes alert behind horn- 
rimmed glasses. He exchanges 
greetings with his meighbors: a 
butcher, a cobbler, a pharmacist, a 
lottery agent. Then, alone, or ac- 
companied by a young man carry- 
ing a brief case and a stack of 
morning papers, he goes for a 
walk. 

He climbs the Vatican, a hill 
where, according to old Roman 
legend, St. Peter was crucified. At 
the top he stops to admire the 
beautiful panorama of the Eternal 
City. If children are about, he of- 
fers them candy out of a bag. He 
then descends and strolls through 
Rome’s populous streets, and by 
9:30 reaches the monumental com- 
pound of the Palazzo Viminale, 
which houses several Italian gov- 
ernment offices. 

Two guards at the side entrance 
draw their swords in salute. Alcide 
DeGasperi, Italy’s Prime Minister 


since 1945, enters and goes to his 
private office. Thus the man who 
pushed back the Iron Curtain which 
threatened to descend on his coun- 
try after the war, begins his work- 
ing day. 


Rie: man of restrained ges- 
tures, DeGaspari is not the conven- 
tional Italian type. But though he 
was born in Austria, to which his 
native province of Trentino be- 
longed until 1918, his mother and 
his father, a customs clerk in the 
Austro-Hungarian government, 
were 100 per cent Italian. DeGas- 
peri has the vigorous body of a 
mountaineer, and the indomitable 
spirit which animates his virile 
face gives him the appearance of a 
man in the middle fifties. But he is 
seventy-one. Though he dresses, 
looks and behaves like a small-town 
teacher, he is one of the greatest 
statesmen his country has ever had. 

Forming his first Cabinet in 1945, 
he achieved an amazing stability for 
Italy, then one of the most turbu- 





Italy’s Prime Minister since 1945, Alcide 
DeGasperi is, according to André Visson, 
one of the greatest statesmen his country has 
ever had. Mr. Visson is an international 
journalist whose special interest is diplo- 
matic affairs of the Continent; his head- 
quarters are in Washington, D. C. 
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lent countries in unstable postwar 
Europe. Though he has reshuffled 
his Cabinet seven times, he has al- 
ways kept his Premiership. Ameri- 
can officials who have been dealing 
with him in Rome and in Washing- 
ton are unanimous in emphasizing 
how much the free world owes him. 
And the sober London Observer 
lauded him for having saved the 
liberty of a “larger part of Europe 
than any other man alive.” 


pat the fall of the Mussolini 
regime, defeated Italy, with its dis- 
rupted economy and crumbling ad- 
ministration, was on the verge of 
chaos. The anti-Fascists were en- 
thusiastic, but unorganized. The 
Communists were the only organ- 
ized political group in the country. 
They, with other Partisans, had 
weapons, acquired when fighting 
the retreating Germans; they had 
money from Mussolini’s personal 
treasury, seized when they cap- 
tured the fleeing Duce; and they 
had Moscow-trained leaders who 
helped them become the biggest 
Communist Party in Western Eu- 
rope. 

In 1944 the only obstacles be- 
tween the Communists and power 
were the Allied Occupation Forces. 
But these would not stay forever. 
All the Allies could do was buy time 
for the democratic Italians who, 
having lived through one _totali- 
tarian regime, were determined not 
to have another. It was then that 
Alcide DeGasperi emerged from the 
political obscurity in which he had 
found refuge under the Fascists. 


D ecaspenr, then sixty-three years 
old, was little known in Italy. Most 
of his political activity had taken 


place in Austria. For fifteen years 
—from 1903 to 1918—he fought for 


the political rights of Italians liv- 
ing under Hapsburg rule—first as a 
student of philosophy at the uni- 
versities of Innsbruck and Vienna, 
then as editor of Italian language 
papers in Trentino, finally as a rep- 
resentative of this province in the 
Austrian parliament. 

With the fall of the Hapsburg 
Empire in 1918, Trentino became a 
part of Italy. DeGasperi was elect- 
ed to represent it in the Italian par- 
liament on the ticket of the new 
Popular Party, which he had helped 
found. Three years later, at the 
age of forty, DeGasperi married 
Francesca Romani, the pretty, cul- 
tivated sister of a school friend. 


L IFE seemed full of promise—un- 
til Mussolini’s Black Shirts seized 
power. DeGasperi was a passionate 
believer in democracy, and a man 
of courage. When Mussolini began 
to trample on democratic freedoms 
he, together with two other anti- 
Fascist representatives, went to 
King Victor Emmanuel to beg him 
to use his constitutional power to 
save Italian democracy. The king 
received them coolly. 

The immediate result of this bold 
gesture was a smearing campaign 
in Mussolini’s paper Popolo d’Italia. 
The next was the suppression of 
DeGasperi’s paper Trentino. His 
house was surrounded by Musso- 
lini’s police, under pretext of “pro- 
tecting him against the anger of 
patriotic Italians.” He became a 
prisoner in his own house and never 
knew if he would live to see the 
next morning. 

In 1926 his Popular Party was 
dissolved. The last illusion of 
democracy was gone. DeGasperi 
called together his party members 
for a final meeting at which he said, 
“The hour of justice will come; do 
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not despair of liberty!” He then 
disappeared into the darkness of 
the Roman night. 


Fon several months, Mussolini’s 
police searched in vain for him. 
Then one day a shabbily dressed 
couple, Signor Carlo Rossi, trans- 
lator of German historical books, 
and his wife, left a house in a Ro- 
man suburb and boarded a train 
for Trieste. At Florence, two agents 
of the political police entered their 
compartment. “Are you Alcide 
DeGasperi? And you, Francesca 
DeGasperi?” Admitting their iden- 
tity, they were taken off the train. 
Francesca was detained for only 
eleven days. But her husband, 
charged with criminal intent to 
leave the country illegally, was sen- 
tenced to two years in prison. 

He served for sixteen months. 
Then, because of failing health, he 
was released on the plea of the 
Archbishop of Trentino. 

DeGasperi returned to Rome 
where as a political outcast he 
found it hard to support his wife 
and two small daughters — two 
more were to be born later. For- 
tunately, friends found him a job 
in the Vatican library. The salary 
was 800 liras (about $40) a month. 
He managed to earn a few addi- 
tional liras by translating from the 
German, and by writing nonpoliti- 
cal articles, which he signed with 
various pen names. 

Gradually, as the years passed, 
people forgot that there had ever 
been an Italian politician by the 
name of DeGasperi. Even to his 
friends he was just an obscure 
clerk in the Vatican library. 


Wie the death of Mussolini, De- 
Gasperi emerged from obscurity. 
His first job in the new Italy was as 


Minister of Foreign Affairs. In De- 
cember, 1945, he became Prime 
Minister. A Swiss journalist, sta- 
tioned for many years in Rome, 
who had met DeGasperi in the Vati- 
can library, came to interview him. 
“This will be my final interview.” 
said the Swiss. “I am sixty-five and 
about to retire.” DeGasperi shook 
his head disapprovingly. “I am 
sixty-five and I am just starting a 
new career!” 

He faced a gigantic task: to re- 
store Italy’s position in the free 
world and defend her from the 
Communist threat. The latter 
seemed an almost impossible un- 
dertaking. The Communists were 
members of DeGasperi’s six-party 
coalition government. Their leader, 
Palmiro Togliatti, was Minister of 
Justice. And they controlled most 
of Italy’s trade unions and munici- 
pal councils. 

Born in a mountainous country, 
DeGasperi had learned from early 
childhood how to tread narrow, 
slippery paths along precipices. 
And his life-long struggle had 
taught him to combine patience 
with quick, resolute decisions. 

* * * * 


I N the spring of 1946 the food situ- 
ation in Italy became critical. De- 
Gasperi telephoned Washington. 
“This is an SOS,” he said to Italian- 
born Fiorello LaGuardia, then di- 
rector of UNRRA. “We cannot re- 
duce our bread ration without 
throwing our people into famine.” 
His appeal was answered, and a 
life-line of food from America 
thwarted the Communist hopes of 
exploiting a hungry people. 

In June of that year the Italians 
held a plebiscite to decide whether 
their country should be a constitu- 
tional monarchy or a republic. This 
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posed a delicate problem for De- 
Gasperi, because his party, which 
took the name of Christian-Demo- 
crat after the liberation, was di- 
vided on that issue. He urged the 
Christian-Democrats to vote accord- 
ing to conscience. By this vote 
Italy, for the first time since the 
days of Caesar, became a republic. 
DeGasperi never disclosed how he 
had cast his own vote. 


Ix August, 1946, he was summoned 
to Paris to present Italy’s views on 
the peace treaty drafted by the vic- 
torious powers. DeGasperi was re- 
ceived in Paris as a defeated enemy. 
His speech met with an icy silence 
loaded with hostility. “I speak as 
an Italian, because it is my duty to 
defend my people; but I also have 
the right to speak as an anti- 
Fascist and a democrat....” He 
emphasized Italy’s desire for peace, 
but denounced the disarmament 
provisions of the treaty, and ended: 
“A nation of toilers, 47,000,000 
strong, is ready to pool its efforts 
with yours in the creation of a 
more just and humane world.” 
There was no applause when he 
finished. Tense and tired, he was 
walking out, with a feeling of fail- 
ure, when a friendly hand was 
suddenly held out to him. U. S. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
rose from his seat to give DeGasperi 
a warm handshake. Instantly the 
whole atmosphere changed. There 
were other handshakes, smiles, and 
encouraging words. DeGasperi and 
his people had been accepted as 
members of a free world. 


Faw Europeans have warmer feel- 
ings toward America than DeGas- 
peri. He is grateful for all America 
has done for his country. Above 
all, he appreciates the genuine 


friendliness of the Americans he 
met in the United States, which he 
visited in 1947. 

Assured of American support, he 
returned from his trip determined 
to give the Communists a decisive 
battle. At the first opportunity he 
ousted them from his coalition cabi- 
net. He refused to be intimidated 
by their threat of a general strike. 
And he began to get ready to meet 
their challenge in the national elec- 
tions of 1948. 

In control of most of Italy’s 
workers’ unions, and exploiting the 
resentment of Italy’s landless peas- 
ants, the Communists were confi- 
dent of winning the elections. 
Their propaganda machine, and a 
flood of money, were set in motion. 
If Italy went Communist it was 
doubtful if other continental coun- 
tries could be saved. 

DeGasperi mustered all the anti- 
Communist forces. He had two 
powerful allies—abroad, the United 
States, and at home the Church. 
The United States promised food, 
economic aid, and a favorable solu- 
tion for Trieste. It mobilized mil- 
lions of Italo-Americans to cam- 
paign by mail and radio, urging 
their relatives and friends in Italy 
to vote anti-Communist. Thou- 
sands of parish priests in Italy 
made the same appeal. 

DeGasperi embarked on a whirl- 
wind campaign that took him, by 
train, car and plane, all over Italy. 
He made scores of speeches, in 
which he accused the Communists 
of being a tool of Moscow, and of 
working night and day to destroy 
Italy’s newly recovered liberty. 


0. April 18, 1948, the free world 
breathed more freely. The Com- 
munists had gathered in only 
thirty per cent of the Italian vote. 
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DeGasperi had won the decisive 
battle. His Christian - Democrats 
had obtained fifty-two per cent of 
the vote. 

They were strong enough to form 
a one-party government. But De- 
Gasperi preferred to carry on his 
coalition government. First, he 
wanted the backing of as many 
anti-Communists as possible. Sec- 
ondly, he wanted, through coalition 
with the anti-Communist leftists, to 
strengthen the left wing of his own 
party, which he likes to describe as 
a “center party with a tendency to- 
ward the left.” This has made it 
easier for DeGasperi to maneuver 
between his left-wing which urges 
land reform and other social meas- 
ures—most of which he regards as 
indispensable—and his right-wing 
which is opposed to all reform, 
especially to the redistribution of 
land. 

“I am faced,” says DeGasperi, 
“with 2,300,000 registered Com- 
munists, 2,000,000 unemployed, 
5,000,000 landless peasants, and 
above all, with a surplus popula- 
tion that is increasing at the annual 
rate of 400,000 and who are un- 
able to find a country willing to 
accept them. But I see no reason 
to despair.” 


*” * * * 


By avine won the important battle 
against the Communists, he plans 
to consolidate the victory. He is 
working on a land reform which 
would allow not only the distribu- 
tion of the big estates among the 
landless peasants, but improvement 
of the land. He is trying to get for 
his country, poor in natural re- 
sources, a larger share of raw mate- 
rials to make possible an increase 
in national production and so re- 
duce the number of unemployed. 
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He is looking for new outlets for 
Italy’s surplus population. And he 
is striving to make Italy’s contribu- 
tion to the defense of western 
Europe an important one. 

With the disarmament provisions 
of the Paris Peace Treaty finally 
withdrawn, Italy expects to place 
at Eisenhower’s disposal twelve 
divisions, as well as all her indus- 
trial potential for building de- 
stroyers, tanks, bombers and sub- 
marines. 


Decasrenr’s private office in the 
Palazzo Viminale contains a small 
desk, a TV set, autographed photo- 
graphs of Germany’s Chancellor 
Adenauer and of President Truman, 
and a flag of the Free City of 
Trieste, presented to him by the 
motormen of Trieste. 

He generally lunches at home, 
then returns to remain until after 
nine in the evening. His wife, who 
oversees the cooking, says: “My 
husband’s only regular habit is his 
irregular dinner hour!” 

One day, pacing his office, he ex- 
claimed to a friend: “How easy 
everything would be if only one 
could apply dictatorial measures! 
But I believe in democracy. So I 
have to sit for seven long hours 
in Parliament, listening to many 
senseless debates and answering 
stupid or vicious questions. .. .” 

If such debates, envenomed by 
Communist poison, irritate him, he 
rarely shows it. Once, when he was 
scribbling notes for a speech in an 
ante-room in Parliament, the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms rushed in: “Mr. 
Prime Minister, the debate is get- 
ting out of hand. ... They are 
exchanging blows... .” DeGasperi 
indicated by a wave of the hand 
that he did not want to be dis- 
turbed. A minute later the man 
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was back: “They are throwing ink- 
wells!” Still no reaction. In an- 
other minute he returned scream- 
ing: “They are now throwing the 
drawers of their desks!” This time 
DeGasperi raised his head. “Oh? 
How many?” 

DeGasperi never loses his temper. 
When I asked his eldest daughter, 
Maria Romana, what she consid- 
ered her father’s most outstanding 
characteristic, her answer was 
“equilibrium.” 


D EGASPERI spends all his free 
time with his family. On week- 
ends he used to go to the villa of 
an old friend some miles from 
Rome, until his party surprised him 
on his seventieth birthday with a 
new, comfortable villa in the hills 
of Castel Gandolfo, overlooking the 
blue, mirror-like lake. 

He spends his August vacation in 


a mountain chalet in the Dolomites. 
Since he had to give up strenuous 
mountain climbing, his favorite pas- 
time is boccie, the Italian version of ° 
bowling—and hiding in the woods, 
with his three-year-old grandson 
Giorgio, from the unhappy gen- 
darmes assigned to protect him 
from an always possible Commu- 
nist attempt on his life. 

When I asked him to what he 
attributed the success of his amaz- 
ing political career, he answered 
without hesitation, “To my loyalty, 
my frankness, and my faith”’—by 
faith he meant his religious faith 
as well as faith in mankind, in 
democracy and in a better tomor- 
row. He is a deeply religious man 
who attends Mass daily. He has 
often said that when he succeeds he 
owes it to his Christian ideas, and 
when he fails it is due to “personal 
incapacity.” 


Ecce Homo 


by MARY WEDEMEYER 


AND for an instant frightened angels saw 
Dismayed, their source of glory desecrate 
And feared lest He too humble, might deny 


His own omnipotence. 


But in Him now 


Lay power perfect in tranquillity, 

Enough to open with a dream, the doors 
Left pitiless since Paradise. Enough 

To slam the gates of hell against the proud. 





Mexico’s 
“New Deal’ 


by 
FANCHON ROYER 


I, Mexico, so long regarded by 
North Americans as the domain of 
a peculiarly roughshod variety of 
political cynicism, about to emerge 
as the cradle of authentic and hon- 
orable statesmen equipped with the 
intellectual gifts, sagacity and the 
good will to achieve justice for all 
Mexicans—and precisely during a 
period when the United States is 
being victimized by a revival of the 
Spoils System, the application of 
Ward Rule practices on the Wash- 
ington level? 

Will the next President of Mexico 
—so frequently derided as “the 
country where the votes are never 
counted” — be, in any case, the 
choice of an overwhelming major- 
ity of her representative groups 
who proudly believe that they have 
found a leadership that will justly 
serve the best interests of all the 
elements embraced by their admit- 
tedly complicated social and eco- 
nomic structure? 

And is the Mexicans’ almost 
unanimous support of Don Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines for the Presidency of 
their country strong enough to 
guarantee that when, as is practi- 
cally assured, he takes office, he 
will have neither the political neces- 





sity nor an excuse to tie himself 
irrevocably to any pressure group 


or “party line”? It would certainly 
seem so. 


H ow, then, has this hopeful situ- 
ation developed against the back- 
ground of rabidly opposed ideolo- 
gies and interests that have so 
many times torn Mexico asunder 
during the past half century? Many 
consider that the first signs ap- 
peared during the administration 
of General Lazaro Cardenas (1934- 
40) which, while far from satisfac- 
tory to the Catholics comprising 
more than ninety per cent of the 
populace of this amazing land, at 
least introduced an element of 
legality to government and man- 
aged to eliminate without “liquida- 
tion” such formidable and deter- 
mind oppressors as “Strong Man” 





A presidential campaign is also going on 
this year in the Republic of Mexico. Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines, a practicing Catholic with a 
long and clean record of public service, 
stands—according to Fanchén Royer—a high 
chance of winning the election. Mrs. Royer 
has lived in Mexico for many years; she has 
met Don Adolfo and presents herewith her 
estimate of his campaign platform. She is 
the author of The Mexico We Found. 
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Calles, Garido Canabal, preposter- 
ous Catholic baiter and riot pro- 
moter, and other lurid examples of 
the rampant caudillismo which was 
the Revolution’s legacy to the 
nation. 

Such would-be dictators were 
simply banished from the political 
stage through exile which, in itself, 
was a boon to Mexican peace and 
well-being. And, while Cardenas 
contributed nothing to the re-estab- 
lishment of religious rights and 
adamantly ruled against the pre- 
rogative of Catholic education, he 
did more or less convince his coun- 
trymen of his personal honesty and 
that his socialist policies were in- 
spired by sincere sympathy for the 
plight of the peon whose suffering 
under the “attentions” of his self- 
appointed “champions” among the 
old-line revolutionaries had been 
greater than he had ever known in 
the neglect of earlier dominant 
groups. 

* cad * * 


“ 

No Re-election” had long been 
the dearer part of Mexico’s official 
slogan: “Effective Suffrage and No 
Re-election.” Suffrage had hardly 
been “effective” and frequently “No 
Re-election” had also been mocked, 
if not with equal impunity. How- 
ever, Cardenas did not follow the 
pattern of so many of his predeces- 
sors by seeking to remain in power 
at the end of his six-year term. 

And, as it turned out, the admin- 
istration of his successor, Manuel 
Avila Camacho marked a definite 
advance against tyranny — despite 
the consternation and dissension 
occasioned by the “election” of this 
Party candidate in view of the fact 
that the population, placing its con- 
fidence in Cardenas’ “guarantees” 
of a valid vote count, had broken its 


custom of ignoring the polls and . 
had, unquestionably, rallied to the 
support of Juan Andreu Almazan, 
the opposition candidate. 

It should be pointed out that this 
popular endorsement of General 
Almazan was in the nature of a pro- 
test against Party-controlled gov- 
ernment rather than an indication 
of any widespread feeling that the 
integrity or other qualifications of 
the favorite were superior to those 
of General Avila Camacho. The 
Mexicans were out simply to prove 
that the official Revolutionary Party 
could be defeated, a dréam that 
was, of course, speedily dissipated. 


‘Tmct the resulting disillusion 
failed to induce the revolt which 
threatened for some days was due 
to a combination of reasons. Fore- 
most among these, perhaps, was the 
Mexicans’ innate sense of irony 
which often prompts them to laugh 
at themselves! But there also ex- 
isted a general opinion that, inas- 
much as Washington had openly 
endorsed Avila Camacho (in return 
for air-base privileges), it would be 
useless to struggle against such 
odds. 

In addition, the Mexicans, being 
realists, readily admitted among 
themselves that there was entirely 
too little difference between the 
aims and qualifications of the can- 
didates to justify bloodshed. Thus 
Avila Camacho’s assumption of the 
Presidency was unmarred by any 
untoward incident. 

The first hint that his adminis- 
tration was to achieve an entirely 
unexpected triumph for Mexican 
freedom lay in one of his early pub- 
lic announcements. In reply to 
questions asking for a clarification 
of his position with regard to the . 
ever-seething controversy between 
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the Catholics and the Revolutionary 
doctrine which had always been 
directed toward crushing the 
Church, the General stated: “I am 
a believer.” As this was an amaz- 
ing acknowledgment for a Party- 
elected Chief Executive, it was 
deemed incredible by many. Nev- 
ertheless, it was the note upon 
which the government swung back 
to the middle of the road and it 
marked the end of active religious 
persecution. 


the Constitution went un- 
amended and so still proscribed 
many Catholic rights and practices 
that were now tolerated by tacit 
agreement. But a great number of 
schools again passed into the hands 
of the Religious (on the convenient 
supposition that Catholic Sisters 
and Brothers could by-pass re- 
ligious instruction in their curricu- 
lums!) and occasionally a clerical 
collar was to be seen on the sireets; 
while the citizenry no longer prac- 
ticed their faith in fear of obstruc- 
tion—or worse. 

One would have had to see the 
tragedy and heroism of this strong- 
ly Catholic land during the days of 
the Obregén and Calles persecutions 
to appreciate the joy that possessed 
the nation in such a blessed official 
relaxation of anti-religious despo- 
tism! No one, of course, forgot that 
the new order carried no legal guar- 
antees, nor that future regimes 
might again invoke violence to 
make Articles 3 and 130 fully effec- 
tive, but the Mexicans took hope 
that somehow they could improve 
this newly-won armistice and work 
through it to the legal guarantees 
that are the right of all free men. 

In 1946 Avila Camacho was suc- 
ceeded by Licenciado Miguel Ale- 
man, the first “elected” Mexican 


President in two or more genera- 
tions to have been recruited from 
civilian circles rather than from 
among the Generals! This was 
another encouraging development. 
Moreover, although the electoral 
procedure remained unchanged, it 
was declared, undoubtedly with 
justification, that Don Miguel would 
have triumphed even in a realisti- 
cally representative election if only 
because of Ezeqiél Padilla’s reputa- 
tion as an Anglophile. 

And it was soon apparent that 
Aleman was a still abler man than 
Avila Camacho. Not only did he 
confirm the privileges granted un- 
der his predecessor, but he made 
sure that the relations between the 
classes and the accord between 
Church and State would move for- 
ward in an ever improving harmony 
and co-operation. Great advances 
were also achieved in industrializa- 
tion, public services and interna- 
tional relations. 


* * * *x 


hovewn recognizing the inevita- 
ble and unique influence exerted 
upon the pious peasantry by the 
clergy, he gratefully incorporated 
their services into his drives for im- 
proved agriculture, the success of 
the foot and mouth disease cam- 
paign, the acceleration of highway 
construction. 

Episcopal mandates and_ the 
efforts of the priests repeatedly ob- 
tained in all of these undertakings 
beneficial results that the law, even 
backed up by the army, could 
never have effected so readily. 
Without the constant vigilance and 
counsel of Mexico’s parish priests 
the fight against the foot and mouth 
disease might easily have failed. 

The clergy were also felicitously 
associated with the government’s 
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technicians in the great Rural Con- 
gress held in the State of Morelos 
last January under the auspices of 
Accién Catdlica (National Council 
of Rural Life division), an event 
which was attended by Monsignor 
Luigi Ligutti and Reverend Joseph 
Cremillion of our own Rural Life 
Conference, and by Reverend 
Charles Fortier of Lafayette diocese. 

Meanwhile, the Jesuits are par- 
ticularly distinguishing themselves 
by leading their flocks in the con- 
struction of much-needed highways 
between the isolated communities 
of Mexico’s vast northern areas; 
and, at the present moment, Mexi- 
can prelates are energetically push- 
ing a most desirable drive against 
the deforestation of the mountain- 
lands which the Indians have been 
accustomed to burn over in the be- 
lief that to do so improves the nat- 
ural grass crop that they covet as 
pasture. All these Catholic influ- 
ences and agencies for the welfare 
of the entire nation have been prop- 
erly recognized and duly credited 
by the regime of Miguel Aleman. 


‘Tms is the greatly improved back- 
ground against which Mexico now 
faces another presidential election. 
That it has been achieved in the ab- 
sence of amendment legislation, is 
a significant sidelight on the basic 
understanding that exists between 
Mexicans of good will, but the fact 
of this missing legislation is, of 
course, far from ideal. In any time, 
and more than ever in such a fear- 
some time as the present in which 
the merest spark may set off the 
international powder barrels in a 
devastating universal struggle be- 
tween the civilized world and the 
godless forces of Communism, it is 
risky business to depend upon 
legally unsupported good will and 


undefined prerogatives to uphold 
religious liberties anywhere. 

The Mexican public has not lost 
sight of this danger. Many believe 
that in Adolfo Ruiz Cortines whose 
morality and equity are.nationally 
admired and who is furthermore 
reputed to be a practicing Catholic, 
they have found the man under 
whom such legality will be attained. 
But in any case, the unanimity of 
the Mexicans’ support of Don 
Adolfo is amazing to all who know 
their history. 


* * * * 


Oxy one worthy element has not 
as yet joined in endorsing his can- 
didacy. This is Accién Nacional 
and its spokesman, Manuel Gémez 
Morin, has made a point of stating 
that the favor of his group is not 
being withheld from the candidate 
but from PRI (Party of Revolution- 
ary Institutions), the official Party; 
and from the present electoral proc- 
ess. This, although understanda- 
ble, would seem at the moment to 
be theoretical quibbling inasmuch 
as no man could conceivably win a 
Mexican national election today 
without the endorsement of PRI. 
Thus, to abstain from a PRI-domi- 
nated election can only result in 
total ineffectuality. 

Gémez Morin sometimes alludes 
to Accién Nacional as the Catholic 
Party, but this is unrealistic in view 
of the fact that virtually all Mexi- 
cans are Catholics and his group is, 
at best, a decidedly limited minor- 
ity which cannot yet hope to bring 
about a reconstitution of the elec- 
toral laws. And the list of largely 
Catholic-comprised parties now ig- 
noring the indications of Gémez 
Morin in their enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the official candidate plain- 
ly bespeaks the confidence they feel 
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in Ruiz Cortines, Party or no Party. 

In this confidence, we believe, 
will lie his strength as President 
and, reciprocally, the nation’s 
strongest guarantee against any 
diminution of the working accord 
that already exists between the peo- 
ple’s eternal Church and their gov- 
ernment. 

(Besides Accién Nacional, the 
single organized minority now re- 
serving its endorsement of Don 
Adolfo is that headed by the Com- 
munist, Lombardo Toledano, who 
has so far also withheld approval of 
the opposition candidate, General 
Henriquez Guzman who, being the 
prototype of the old-line revolution- 
ary, has no slightest chance of win- 
ning the ear of the nation today.) 


To this point, Ruiz Cortines has 
not declared that it is in his mind 
to seek constitutional amendment 
as, indeed, he could not have done 
in the expectation of receiving the 
PRI nomination. His most fervent 
Catholic supporters have not asked 
or anticipated any such pre-election 
indication. Nevertheless, there are 
optimistic prognostications that 
such a move in behalf of justice 
might well be effected within the 
next six years. And if this desired 
development should come to pass, 
the tenor of the majority opinion 
would almost surely avert any ruin- 
ous political consequences to the 
man whose honorable record rather 
than his campaign promises has en- 
listed the sympathies of his nation. 

What, then, has Ruiz Cortines 
announced as his platform? We 
quote from Novedades (November 
2, 1951): “Firm adhesion to the 
principles now sustained by Mexico 
in her international relations; full 
respect for the beliefs of all; the 
fomentation of national unity as 


the best guarantee of progress; fur- 
therance of the constructive work 
of the Revolutionary governments; 
and a ratification of his respect for 
the diverse political tendencies that 
exist within Mexico... . 

“*Wherever I have been placed 
as a public functionary, I have 
demonstrated that it is possible for 
men with distinct beliefs, mentali- 
ties and economic situations to live 
together. That is to say, subjecting 
ourselves to our laws and respect- 
ing one another reciprocally, we are 
able to live together as we have been 
doing... .’ 

“Sr. Ruiz Cortines is convinced 
that our positive work, the recon- 
struction of the country cannot be 
achieved through divisions in the 
Mexican family, but only in unity. 
. . » He averred that our epoch of 
organic reconstruction commenced 
precisely with the termination of 
the era of dissension. ‘National 
unity is indispensable for Mexico’s 
progress, a fact which we have 
proved in recent times; from the 
changes inaugurated during Gen- 
eral Cardenas’ regime, continued 
by General Avila Camacho, and pur- 
sued by Licenciado Aleman, we 
have achieved social peace and 
tranquillity which has gained us 
much greater progress than did our 
long period of disunity.’” 


* *x * * 


I. view of Mexico’s preponderant 
Catholicity, this is an implicit prom- 
ise to safeguard or even extend the 
present religious liberty. Perhaps 
the allusion to this having been 
done within ezisting legislation—if 
this is meant literally—make strike 


us as paradoxical. However, it 
cannot be branded an untruth since, 
after all, religious freedom in prac- 
tice is an accomplished fact, even 
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though its attainment has been in 
an evasion of the strict interpreta- 
tion of present Mexican law. 

At any rate, Mexican enthusiasm 
has not been chilled but increased 
by Don Adolfo’s oblique wording 
and hope continues for the rectifi- 
cation through amendment of the 
dangers that lurk in the Constitu- 
tion. 


C ommentine upon Don Adolfo’s 
acceptance speech, José Vascon- 
celos, respected educator, author 
and one-time candidate for the 
Mexican presidency whose opposi- 
tion to the ruthless Calles political 
machine earned him political exile, 
editorializes (Novedades, November 
9, 1951): “I am one who, in gov- 
ernmental affairs, gives more im- 
portance to men than to programs. 

. Perhaps in other nations where 
the difference between written Law 
and practice is not so marked, that 


which has so often been repeated 
among us, ‘men do not interest me, 
but only doctrines and the good of 


the Patria,’ can be affirmed sin- 
cerely. But [among us] this thesis 
has served to excuse more than a 
hundred hypocrites during the 
epochs in which it was infamy to 
be with the administration. . . . This 
is why we may now comment with- 
out reservations upon Don Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines’ acceptance speech of 
recent date. 

“The clean antecedents of the 
national candidate oblige us to be- 
lieve what he says. . . . In a presi- 
dential regime such as ours, in 
which a silly Constitution grants 
the Executive the faculties of a 
Sultan, it is of great interest to 
discover the thought of the one 
destined to govern us. The first 
consideration in an examination of 
Ruiz Cortines’ candidacy is the fact 


that we find before us a sincere and 
modest man whose arrival upon the 
threshold of power was not moti- 
vated by ambition. His almost 
unforeseen candidacy came about 
because, in a given moment, the 
political situation clamored for a 
man of undebatable civic and pri- 
vate virtues. 

66 

Ler us see how he receives the 
appointment that history has put in 
his hands: ‘It means,’ he says, 
‘maintaining the rhythm of organ- 
ized work and developing the nat- 
ural resources and the exaltation 
of human values; in always stimu- 
lating the creative impulse and par- 
ticularly in these times during 
which the inquietude of conflicts 
that may well result in universal 
slaughter is closing in on the world 
while we suffer internally the con- 
sequences of a latent state of world 
insecurity which accentuate scar- 
city, high living costs and economic 
maladjustment. . . . Work requir- 
ing the forces of all may not be 
charged to a single man,’ says Ruiz 
Cortines, unintentionally giving the 
death blow to more than half of our 
political history. 

“ ‘Convinced,’ he continues, ‘that 
nations are strengthened when all 
labor is in combination toward the 
attainment of a common ideal, we 
shall have to strengthen ourselves 
through the fortification of all our 
compatriots and the consolidation 
of our national unity without to 
this end pretending an equation of 
unity and entity. Much less [do we 
pretend] that the differences and 
discrepancies of opinion and cri- 
terion that are inevitable in all hu- 
man relations and that are liberally 
guaranteed by our essentially demo- 
cratic laws, will disappear. 
These norms which extend beyond 
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the limitations of party interests to 
national interests in seeking to sat- 
isfy the needs of all without distinc- 
tion have recently permitted the 
postulates of our Mexican Revolu- 
tion to become reality.’ . . . 

“Not to promise what he is un- 
able to perform is another charac- 
teristic of an honorable politician. 
. -» ‘I consider it premature to for- 
mulate a General Program of Gov- 
ernment now, cherishing the propo- 
sition of its elaboration through 
listening to the ideas and sentiment 
of all sectors of the nation which 
may then be co-ordinated and 
blended.’ ” 


Ix a terser and more significant 
expression before a wildly en- 
thusiastic mass meeting of 50,000 
government workers, Don Adolfo 
declared: “I can say that my great- 


est desire is to govern not only for 
the bureaucrats but for all Mexi- 
cans.” 

Such an avowal in such a setting 
attests courage and the sincerity of 
his determination against any back- 
sliding into the former unfavorable 
atmosphere of bureaucratic license 
which would inevitably give rise to 
the undesired dissension recognized 
by Ruiz Cortines as the enemy of 
progress. 

Rome wasn’t built in a day and 
Mexico cannot be, but the unprece- 
dented unity already achieved by 
the Mexicans in support of the man 
they have chosen for their next 
President, envisions a new day in 
Mexican statesmanship which may 
well carry the nation nearer to the 
realization of its deeply-rooted 
Catholic ideals than even the most 
optimistic have dared hope. 
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What You Shall Put On 


by JANE HOWES 


Tus is the voice of a rebel crying 
out in bewilderment, “Why? Why?” 

Is there any provision of Canon 
Law requiring children in Catholic 
schools to wear uniforms? Is it a 
good thing for them to be obliged 
to do so? 

“You Catholic mothers must be 
an awfully cowed lot,” said one 
non-Catholic scornfully to me. “No- 
body’s going to tell me what my 
child must wear.” 

Thinking it all over, and observ- 
ing the experiences of my own chil- 
dren in two grade schools and two 
high schools, I have begun to won- 
der whether there is any rational 
defense of the uniform system and 
whether Catholic mothers have 
merely all been doing just what I 
had been doing—meekly accepting 
the state of things as they are, re- 
signedly considering that there was 
nothing they could do about it, for- 
getting that, after all, the children 
are ours and not the Sisters’ chil- 
dren, and that we as parents per- 
haps do have some rights. 

Really, I can see no essential 
connection between a Catholic ed- 
ucation and the school uniform. 

The plea most often advanced, 
and repeated parrot-wise by par- 
ents and others, is, “When they 


have to wear uniforms, they can’t 
try to out-dress one another.” 


I po not think this argument has 
much to commend it. One of the 
primary facts of life is that we can’t 
all have the same things; a child 
must learn, at a very early age, that 
other people can afford to dress 
better than he (or she) can; that 
others can have things we cannot. 
Children will still continue to say 
to one another (unless taught bet- 
ter), “My family has a Buick and 
yours hasn’t,” “We have a new tele- 
vision and you haven't,” “My best 
dress is pink and yours isn’t,” or 
any other form of boasting, with or 
without foundation. 

A child who cannot be brought 
to realize that we don’t all have ex- 
act equality in the things of this 
world, is going to be an unhappy 
child in any case, and putting all 
the children into uniforms during 
school hours is not going to help 





To uniform, or not to uniform: that is the 
question. Jane Howes opens the debate with 
some telling arguments against. Mary Case 
Smith, in the article immediately following, - 
takes the affirmative side. Mrs. Howes is a 
convert, the author of Slow Dawning and the 
mother of several children. 
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the situation any. Whatever effect 
it has will be either to intensify the 
competition outside of school, or to 
postpone the day of awakening. 

Nor do I think that grade school 
children do suffer greatly from this 
vanity. A small girl is happy if she 
has what she thinks is a pretty 
dress; she does not know or care 
whether it cost more than the dress 
of the girl on her left in the class- 
room. And many grade school girls 
are oblivious of their clothing, and 
wear whatever is provided, with 
only a brief flutter of excitement 
over something new. 


I, high school this argument may 
have some validity. But in the high 
school my girls attended, there 
were frequent “free dress” days in 
which the girls more than made up 
for the uniforms. They were, in 
fact, made far more clothes-con- 
scious than normal and, whenever 
allowed to try to outshine each 
other, did so to the top of their 
bent. A girl who wore her uniform 
on that day (as one of my girls did 
a couple of times) was reproved 
by the Sisters for lack of school 
spirit! 

Then, too, there were all sorts of 
occasions for dressing elaborately 
—the girls who played in the or- 
chestra, for example, were required 
to wear formals, although several 
fathers and some mothers felt that 
their girls were too young for for- 
mals. Formals were also required 
for the Senior tea and other school 
affairs. Either the girls should wear 
uniforms and not outshine one an- 
other, or they should not be fre- 
quently (or at all) required to dress 
up and outshine one another. 

I think there would be much less 
outshining if they were allowed to 
dress as they choose every day, in- 


stead of bursting out on stated oc- 
casions. But surely on the free dress 
days, and when formals are re- 
quired, girls realize—if they did 
not realize it before, and still more 
poignantly on these occasions— 
that some people can afford to dress 
better than others. 


Tus too there is the matter of 
taste in clothing, and in connection 
with this I would like to make more 
than one point. 

The girl (or boy) who is given 
some opportunity to develop good 
taste will do so sooner than the 
same child would if confined to a 
uniform. There will perhaps be 
some bad taste shown and then it 
may be outgrown. The girl if given 
a chance to choose her clothing, 
with her mother’s help, will learn 
what colors and styles suit her and 
what is proper to wear. The Sis- 
ters could surely object to certain 
extremes—the public school teach- 
ers always did in my day. We read 
of little girls being sent to school 
in party frocks; but the teachers 
always hinted that such clothing 
was out of place. 

Or it could be required that all 
children wear wash cottons to 
school, perhaps, if necessary. In 
schools where boys do not wear a 
uniform, the Sisters usually rule 
that there must be no jeans or 
sweat shirts— “those are play- 
clothes.” Some such regulations 
take adequate care of the problem 
of unsuitable clothing, whether the 
fault is on the side of excess or 
defect. 


hevinis. the insistence on the 
uniform is an insult to the mothers, 
as it presumes they are not able to 
send their children to school suit- 
ably attired in good taste. While 
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this may very well be true in a few 
cases, it is certainly not true of the 
majority; and the child whose 
mother does not know what is 
proper for school, would soon hear 
about it and thus might learn some- 
thing. 

The girl who does not take an 
intelligent interest in her clothing 
—and there are more of them than 
you might think—would be better 
off learning slowly as she passes 
through the grades and high school. 

The uniforms are usually ugly 
or, at any rate, plain. The first 
school my little girls attended re- 
quired tan blouses with buttons all 
around the waist, and blue serge 
skirts pleated all around and but- 
toned to the blouse. The blouses 
faded to a hideous color, and the 
ring of buttons was a nightmare on 
wash-days. I had to buy the skirts 
back from the dry-cleaner so often 
that I wondered whether the Sis- 
ters had ever been taught the facts 
of life; and even then they were not 
cleaned often enough. (Sister, did 
you ever price the dry-cleaning of 
skirts pleated all around?) In that 
school, the boys did not wear uni- 
forms, but were required to wear 
neckties. (Sister, where can you 
buy neckties nowadays for first- 
graders?) 


* * * * 


A NEW school was then built in 
our parish and I prepared by buy- 
ing my younger boy some trousers 
and shirts during the August sales; 
only to learn that the boys, too, 
must wear a uniform—white shirts, 
with short sleeves; no tie (I was 
grateful for that!) and heavy black 
Tweederoys. It was too late to re- 
turn the other clothing—I suppose 
that was just my hard luck; but I 
wondered how many other fore- 


handed mothers had also over- 
bought in preparation for the school 
year. Since for play-time the boy 
wears play-clothes, he was still 
wearing the shirts and trousers for 
Sundays and going-out occasions 
even when they were sadly out- 
grown. 


Tux girls in this school were given 
quite a different uniform. It con- 
sisted of a white blouse with short 
sleeves and a rounded collar, which 
cost $2.98 for the first three grades 
and $3.50 for the others. Blouses 
exactly the same, but with the reg- 
ulation “sport” collar, sell—if you 
watch your sales—for 98c or 89c 
even. I, the rebel, after meekly 
buying two blouses and finding 
that a fresh one was needed every 
day, bought my small girl some of 
the other type. 

The white blouses for the boys, 
sold at the same shop (which has 
a monopoly on the school uniforms 
for this parish) were similarly 
high-priced. I do not deny that they 
were of good quality and perhaps 
worth the money. But I do claim 
that, as a grade school child in or- 
der to be clean and neat needs 
three white blouses a day—and sim- 
ply must have one a day—it is 
absurd to require a special type of 
collar which prevents mothers from 
buying more and cheaper blouses. 
However, the Sisters made no ob- 
jection to the sport collar. 

The skirts were circular in cut, 
and of a dull slate-gray color. “They 
look like little old women in them,” 
I heard a mother protesting. They 
were required to be long, covering 
the knee—even for the kindergar- 
teners. Unless the waist fitted 
snugly, they looked horrible; and 
they were provided with shoulder 
straps, which everlastingly fell off 
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shoulders and annoyed my small 
daughter extremely. 

Uncomfortable clothing is a great 
cross to a child—much greater than 
having to wear inferior clothing! 
The expense of these skirts may be 
judged by the fact that the material 
of which they are made sells for 
two dollars a yard—which is more 
than I ever paid for material for 
any of my own clothing. But I will 
admit, it washes! 


Tas brings me to the expense of 
the school uniform. One of the 
priests at the first school my chil- 
dren attended — a brother of a 
friend of mine — admitted to me 
that many mothers had complained 
to him about the expense. It sim- 
ply is not true—as some assert— 
that the uniforms are cheaper in 
the long run. They are not cheaper 
in any way. They prevent the 
mothers from watching for sales 
and taking advantage of bargains; 
and they cannot be “finished off” 
as play-clothes or during the sum- 
mer, as ordinary dresses could be. 
Being two-piece, they cost twice as 
much as a one-piece dress would 
cost. I can go down to Sears Roe- 
buck any day and buy wash dresses 
such as school children wear, for 
$1.98 and $2.98. 

Another point I want to make 
right now is that the school uni- 
form often creates a monopoly. 
This is so in the case of these skirts. 
I do not know anywhere else in the 
city where this exact material can 
be bought. The blouses with round 
collar can’t be found elsewhere. 
The boys’ trousers can, of course. 
But, in effect, the school has given 
this source of revenue to one small 
store near the school and the 
mothers must buy there the skirts 
or the material for them, and the 


blouses if they wish them to be 
strictly regulation, and the trousers 
unless they are sure exactly what 
they need and can locate them else- 
where. I don’t wish that store any 
bad luck, and frequently trade 
there for other things; but I dis- 
like this monopoly nevertheless, as 
it seems unfair to other trades- 
people in the neighborhood and in 
the city. 

Unless you can afford several 
uniforms, it means a great deal of 
extra washing. I can afford only 
two skirts and two pairs of trousers 
per child. This means I can’t save 
up and wash once a week, but must 
wash twice a week. This may be a 
small point, but sometimes it is in- 
convenient to do so. 


* * * * 


Anornzn galling point is the 
sweaters which are a part of the 
uniform. They are navy blue car- 
digans—and again it is difficult to 
find a bargain, as very few stores 
carry many blue cardigans for small 
children any more. The children 
are required to wear them daily, 
no matter what the weather. Twice 
my small daughter has fainted 
from wearing a sweater in the sun 
on a hot day. 

On one occasion the Sister told 
me that she would not have re- 
quired them to wear sweaters on 
that occasion—standing in the sun 
dedicating the school on a very hot 
day—if she had known it would 
turn out to be so hot. But nothing 
stopped her from telling the chil- 
dren on that day, before they 
formed ranks, to leave off their 
sweaters. Many days are too cool 
for sweaters and yet too warm for 
sweater and coat. I find this insis- 
tence on sweaters very difficult to 
understand. 
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Bor perhaps my chief annoyance 
is along other lines, after all. I re- 
sent a uniform anyway. The psy- 
chology of uniforms is well known. 
It concerns the ideal of uniformity. 
The little ones must all be as much 
alike as possible. This is likely to 
lead to the horrible notion that the 
children really are all alike. Indi- 
viduality is suppressed in the mat- 
ter of clothing; in what other ways 
may it also be crushed? Not only 
do the parents lose the pleasure of 
dressing their children as_ they 
think fit and pleasing; but they may 
also be denied the pleasure of see- 
ing their children allowed to grow 
and develop in accordance with 
their nature. We have seen in 
many public schools the grave ef- 
fects of trying to make all children 
into extraverts; what is the uniform 
ideal to which the parochial schools 
are striving? May it not perhaps be 
something equally crude? 

Clothing is a form of self-expres- 
sion; what you wear and how you 
put it on tells a great deal about 
you. The teachers suppress these 
clues. In regimenting the children 
in this way they may be led to think 
that the children are all alike or 
should be alike, in ways which are 
very bad for the child. 

An earned uniform has a great 
significance, but this cannot be true 
in the case of school uniforms, 
which are more like those worn in 
prisons and orphanages. Indeed, the 
better orphanages have long since 
found how much better it is to have 
the children dressed differently 
from one another. I cannot insist 
too much on this point; but it has 
apparently escaped the attention of 
the Catholic school teachers. I 
recommend to them some prayerful 
consideration of the psychological 
effect of uniforms. 


The uniforms identify children 
on the street, and any misbehaving 
reflects at once on the school and 
the Church. “See how those Catho- 
lic kids act! Much good the Church 
school does those ruffians!” people 
murmur. They also make it harder 
to identify the culprit. And, worst 
of all, it prevents parents from fol- 
lowing the safety rule of dressing 
the children in bright colors that 
they may be more visible in traffic, 
crossing streets and the like. 


Bor the crowning horror of all for 
me—TI have borne all this with 
patience and resignation as part of 
the cross of being Catholic—worst 
of all was the announcement that 
from now on the little girls must 
wear white shoes to school. White 
shoes every day for girls from kin- 
dergarten on—white shoes on the 
streets, in the playground—!!! 

Must I tell you how many hours 
would have to be spent cleaning 
them? Is it not enough to say that 
when, at the high school saddle 
shoes were tried out, the high school 
girls could not keep them clean? I 
told the Superior that I had heard 
this rumor and believed it too ab- 
surd to be taken seriously, but that 
rather than spend half an hour a 
day cleaning white shoes, I would 
send my little girl to public school 
and spend half an hour teaching 
her her religion. And Sister replied 
that white shoes are, for the pres- 
ent, preferred but not required; I'll 
be notified if and when they are 
listed as part of the uniform. 


Wace shoes for school children 
—that’s too much. Again I ask of 
the Catholic world in general, have 
mothers no say at all in these mat- 
ters? Have we no appeal from the 
whims and notions of the Sisters? 
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(For I am sure that as far as white 
shoes go, mothers will for once side 
with me in their hearts.) What 
Canon Law obliges parochial schoo! 
pupils to wear a uniform at all? 


Ave Catholics as uniform as all 
that? Or is it true, as Chesterton 
alleges, that the only thing Catho- 


lics agree about is the fundamentals 
of their religion? And since when, 
and why, is a school uniform a fun- 
damental part of the Catholic re- 
ligion? 

Can they deny our children a 
Catholic education if we do not 
clean white shoes every day for 
each child? 


U niforms ?—Yes! 


by MARY CASE SMITH 


Taz problems connected with the 
wearing of uniforms in parochial 
schools seem to me to affect four 
different categories of people. It 
might be interesting to look at each 
group separately in this regard. If 
we can show that there are ade- 
quate reasons for the wearing of 
uniforms, from the point of view 
of all four groups, I think it fair to 
conclude that uniforms should be 
worn. 


Ler us look, first, at the children 
who wear the uniforms. I am sure 
that a poll of first-graders would 
show utter delight in the uniform 
because it is a proof of their reach- 
ing the high estate of “school- 
goers.” A poll of older students 
would probably bring many com- 
plaints. They would tell you that 
they were sick and tired of wearing 
the same thing all the time and that 
the uniforms made them look like 
freaks! 


So I suggest that we view their 
complaints fairly and see what they 
have done for themselves when not 
forced to wear uniforms. The an- 
swer is that they do wear the same 
thing all the time. Mothers even 
have to snatch clothes while they 
sleep in order to wash them! And, 
—they wear uniforms? 

These uniforms, however, are not 
prescribed by parents or teachers, 
but by some irresponsible school- 
aged style-setter. Just to note down 
a few of the delightful fashions pre- 
scribed in my own neighborhood, I 
list,—dungarees (of dubious clean- 
liness) for boys and girls of every 





Mary Case Smith, with six children in 
uniform, studies the question pro and con, 
but tips the scales in favor of wearing the 
uniform as the proud badge of our Catholic 
heritage. Mrs. Smith, a graduate of Manhat- 
tanville College of the Sacred Heart, has 
contributed to various magazines and given 
many a witty talk at the different Convents 
on bringing up children. 
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age, size and shape,—a strict taboo 
on the wearing of long socks or leg- 
gings by small fry, or rubbers, hats, 
or corduroy slacks by older pupils, 
despite the weather! One decree at 
a high school brought forth white 
buckskin shoes for teen-age boys, 
which, incidentally, cost about six- 
teen dollars and were never to be 
cleaned! 

And if the parents tell their chil- 
dren what they shall wear in place 
of these fashions prescribed by their 
schoolmates, they are met with the 
daily lamentation, “Gee! Do you 
want me to be different from all the 
other guys (or girls)?” These same 
children accept the school’s ruling 
on uniforms with little or no fuss 
because at school age one can no 
more gainsay what “Sister says” 
than at pre-school age one could 
ignore the mandate, “My Mother 
says.” 


N ow we come to the second group 
of people concerned with the sub- 
ject of uniforms, the parents of the 
children who wear them. Begin- 
ning with the head of the house, I 
think that we can say for him that 
he doesn’t care too much what his 
children wear to school as long as 
the bills are not too high and his 
wife considers the clothes suitable. 
Most parochial school uniforms are 
priced to suit the salaries of the ma- 
jority of the parents. This some- 
times presents a hardship to the 
less-well-off members of the parish. 
These same people would find it 
equally difficult to provide suitable 
clothing for their children if uni- 
forms were not worn, — perhaps 
more difficult. 

The school of which I can speak 
with authority has a uniform ex- 
change each fall where the mothers 
can buy or sell second-hand. uni- 


forms at half price. The nuns at 
the school also ask those who are 
able, to donate out-grown uniforms, 
or those of children who have 
graduated, for the use of less fortu- 
nate parishioners. 

The mothers of the children seem 
closest of all to the uniform prob- 
lem, but perhaps that is just a sel- 
fish point of view! A busy mother 
is glad to avoid the task of choosing 
school clothes in addition to dress 
and play-clothes for her children. 
Styles change and children grow. 
Older children want the latest style 
worn by their “gang,”—preferably 
purchased where their best friends 
purchased theirs. Younger chil- 
dren don’t care too much for hand- 
me-downs, especially if their friends 
are the alert kind who shout in pub- 
lic, “Oh, I remember that dress! It 
was your sister’s last year!” 


* * * * 


Avram great joy to us mothers 
is to have our children prepare for 
school in the morning without a 
separate argument with each one as 
to what he or she will wear. We 
know, from experience, approxi- 
mately how many clean shirts or 
blouses are needed each week and 
we accept provision of these articles 
as our obligation. But we do not 
have the added daily responsibility 
of checking the suitability, color 
scheme, and cleanliness of outfits 
chosen to please the six-to-fourteen- 
year-old tastes of our offspring. Nor 
must we weigh the merits of un- 
happy or angry decently dressed 
children leaving for school as 
against those of improperly dressed 
happy ones. 

Lastly, we do not have to suffer 
with our children the mean pangs 
of petty jealousy which can be rea- 
soned away but return to gnaw. 
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The children are not constantly re- 
minded of inequality of incomes at 
an age when they cannot under- 
stand such things. 

The mothers that I know heave a 
sigh of relief when it is cool enough 
for their children to don the school 
uniform in the fall, and an equally 
poignant sigh of regret when the 
heat of June dictates its discard. 


Oor third category of interested 
people consists of the nuns and 
brothers who teagh our children in 
the parochial schools. Many of us 
mothers who have seen them devote 
endless hours to thankless children 
of thoughtless parents realize why 
God has promised them such a sure 
and perfect reward. If the wear- 
ing of uniforms by our children will 
in any way help their daily routine, 
I feel that they deserve this small 
comfort. 

It is difficult, today, to hold the 
attention of any group of school- 
aged children. Their interest is 
gaited to the swift-moving action of 
comics, movies, and television. The 
larger the group — the harder the 
task of holding their interest. Be- 
cause of the rapid growth of paro- 
chial schools, classes are often over- 
crowded and the teachers have a 
real struggle to keep the minds of 
the children on the subject of the 
moment. These large classes are 
not usually composed entirely of 
boys or girls, nor do they derive 
solely from children whose parents 
are in the same tax bracket. Both 
of these factors add to the compli- 
cations of teaching. 


Tue children of today become 
conscious of the attractions of the 
opposite sex at a very early age. 
“Wolf” whistles greet every TV and 
“Western” heroine and many of 


them are traceable to toothless tots. 
By the time the children have 
reached the fifth or sixth grade they 
are attending dancing school or 
mixed parties. 

Such being the case, the distrac- 
tions which individual dress would 
cause in the classroom are obvious. 
I might add that the youngsters | 
know also become clothes-con- 
scious sooner than expected. Even 
at kindergarten level I’ve seen tan- 
trums because socks didn’t match 
a dress or because the only clean 
trousers were short instead of long! 

From the teacher’s point of view, 
thirty small girls, simply and simi- 
larly dressed, are sure to draw less 
attention to themselves from the 
thirty small boys in the classroom 
than thirty who are exercising the 
eternal feminine prerogative of at- 
traction by attire. These same little 
females will have no incentive for 
surreptitious glances at the latest 
models donned by their own fair 
sex. 

Even the boys of the present time 
are emulating the male birds’ fine 
feathers. Just imagine thirty vari- 
ations of the bright-hued ties, 
shirts and jackets, now available 
for boys of all ages, striking your 
eye simultaneously early each 
morning! 

I think we will all have to agree 
that the teachers will have a hap- 
pier and easier lot if their classes 
wear uniforms, and, by the same 
token, that our children will make 
better progress. 


Taz last group interested in the 
wearing of uniforms in the paro- 
chial schools is made up of the 
priests, pastors and bishops under 
whose patronage these schools are 


run. Mother Church tells us that 
it is our duty, as parents, to edu- 
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cate our children in such manner 
that they may become useful Chris- 
tian citizens while on earth and 
eventually reach heaven. This obli- 
gation we understand and accept, 
as witnessed by the added burden 
taken on by Catholic parents who 
pay school taxes for public schools 
and at the same time help with the 
expense of sustaining parochial 
schools for their own young ones. 
We realize that no education which 
is divorced from religion can truly 
prepare our children for their life’s 
duties and eternal destiny. This 
being so, we are proud of the edu- 
cation we are giving our children 
and can easily understand why the 
clergy are equally proud of their 
schools. 

I feel sure that uniforms were 
started in many parochial schools, 
as they were in ours, at the request 
of the mothers’ club, but because of 
the speedy growth of parochial 
schools and the use of uniforms in 
so many of them, the uniform has 
become the badge of the parochial 
school child. 


‘Tas seems to me to be a particu- 
larly happy situation. A nurse is 
proud to wear her uniform. All 
civil and armed forces are respected 
because of the uniform they wear. 
From the Department of Sanita- 
tion’s lowliest worker to the highest 
general, each man is proud of his 
uniform because it shows the serv- 
ice he is rendering his fellowmen. 
Why, then, should we not be equal- 
ly proud that our children are wear- 
ing the insignia of their calling. 

I feel sure that the clergy are 
happy to have their small armies of 
“soldiers of Jesus Christ” wearing 
uniforms which are an indication 
of their faith. It will do the pres- 
ent world no harm to be able to 


count at a quick glance those who 
are definitely on God’s side. Good- 
ness knows the Communists are 
lined up in obvious ranks! I, for 
one, would not be a bit surprised if 
uniforms in parochial schools 
would eventually become the law 
of the hierarchy rather than the 
choice of teachers or mothers. 


* *” * * 


H avine shown what I consider a 
goodly assortment of reasons for 
the wearing of uniforms in paro- 
chial schools, I think it only fair to 
glance at the arguments against 
such practice. The first cry is the 
oft-repeated, “Our children will 
lose their individuality.” Just as a 
quick rejoinder, I would like to go 
from the ridiculous to the sublime 
and ask if you ever saw two bell- 
boys with identical personality, or 
two cardinals who were indistin- 
guishable? Cavells and Nightin- 
gales, MacArthurs and Eisenhowers, 
Sheens and Spellmans, Setons and 
Cabrinis all emerge from the “uni- 
formed ranks.” 

The strange part to me is that 
the individual lends personality to 
the uniform. Even members of the 
same family, dressed in identical 
outfits, are no more alike than night 
and day. I really feel that a uni- 
form can do little to harm the per- 
sonality of a normal child, and it 
may help that of a subnormal one. 


Tue second cry is “Why should 
anyone tell us what our children 


shall wear?” This I consider a 
digression from the real issue at 
point,—uniform or no uniform? 
This question is, “What uniform?” 
And, at this point, I am afraid I 
must join the ranks of the rebel- 
lious, for I feel that the choice of 
uniforms is entirely too haphazard. 
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If we can afford to send our chil- 
dren to Catholic academies, then we 
can change schools if we are not 
pleased with the rules. But we are 
told (and agree) that our children 
belong in parochial schools and, 
therefore, we cannot take them out, 
at will, if our pocketbooks are not 
“academy-sized.” 

Therefore, I think that the uni- 
form rules should stem mainly 
from the parents of the school- 
children involved. I feel that each 
parish priest or diocesan head 
should set up a committee of par- 
ents, teachers, and uniform com- 


pany representatives who would be 
responsible for the choice of the 
school uniform. The diocese might 
even be able to set up a purchasing 
agency so that the parents would 
get the very best available for their 
money. 

However, I will close with the 
strong conviction that until the 
happy day occurs when our chil- 
dren will wear the uniform voted 
for by the majority, we are singly 
honored to have them wear any uni- 
form which shows that they share 
in the tremendous privilege of our 
inheritance,—the Catholic Faith! 


Song for a Lost Child 


by MARGARET O. SLICER 


THE apple tree swing 
Moves once through the air, 
But there’s nobody there, 
Nobody there. 


The ghost of a footstep 
Sounds on the stair, 
But there’s nobody there, 


Nobody there. 


The playroom, the front yard, 
The small rocking chair, 

The sandpile, the sidewalk, 
Are empty and bare. 


The whispers and echoes 
The house and I share. 
There’s nobody there. 


Nobody there! 
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Shakespeare Versus Private Judgment 


by GEOFFREY ASHE 


Mi. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, one 
of the leading lawyers of England 
and a prominent Buddhist, recently 
admitted that he had joined the 
Oxfordians. He now holds that the 
plays and poems attributed to Wil- 
liam Shakespeare were written by 
Edward Vere, Seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford. In America this theory 
has about two thousand supporters, 
who got considerable publicity a 
year or so back through a libel ac- 
tion. Their cause would seem to 
be gaining ground. But, as every- 
one knows, Oxford is not the only 
candidate. The heretics of the 
anti-Stratford party have proposed 
several others. 

William’s position is by no means 
unassailable; yet the heretics’ argu- 
ments are usually so needlessly 
feeble, and the spirit in which they 
work is so peculiar, that we may 
well ask what the clue to all this 
activity may be. A glance at their 
books will convince any rational in- 





quirer that something is involved 
more unsettling than the pure quest 
for truth. Catholics, moreover, will 
observe Humphrey’s religion, and 
wonder whether his idiosyncrasy in 
the one field has any relation to his 
idiosyncrasy in the other. 


S UPPOSE we survey briefly the 
story of the movement to dethrone 
William Shakespeare, trying to 
piece together the psychological 
background. 

First, then, the famous notion 





The pursuit of the real author of Shake- 
speare has developed into a veritable Who- 
dunit. William’s position is by no means 
unassailable, but wild fantasies and prepos- 
terous proofs help the heretical movement 
not at all. Geoffrey Ashe, born in London 
and now a Canadian citizen, has done some 
research in the Shakespearean field, discov- 
ering a possible early MS. by Shakespeare 
which has survived expert scrutiny. He is 
the author of The Tale of a Tub and writes 
for many periodicals here and in England. 
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that the real author was Francis 
Bacon, courtier, philosopher, and 
Lord Chancellor, passing off his 
plays as Shakespeare’s for reasons 
of policy. It started nearly two 
hundred years ago with a War- 
wickshire clergyman named Wil- 
mot, but Wilmot failed to create 
any appreciable stir. The trouble 
maker was Emerson. He contem- 
plated the facts about Shakespeare’s 
life and complained that he couldn’t 
fit the man to the work. 

His utterances inspired Delia 
Bacon, a New England lady distant- 
ly connected with the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s family, who announced that 
the plays of Shakespeare were com- 
posed by a group under the leader- 
ship of a supreme genius. Bacon 
was the genius. She crossed the 
Atlantic and applied for permission 
to open Shakespeare’s grave in 
search of evidence. On this being 
refused, she went mad and died. 


H ER successor, a Minnesota Sena- 
tor named Ignatius Donnelly, was 


Baconism’s true founder. Don- 
nelly piled up hundreds of parallels, 
or supposed parallels, between pas- 
sages in Bacon and passages in 
Shakespeare. He then claimed to 
have discovered a cryptogram in the 
First Folio of the plays. By a proc- 
ess of word-counting, he extracted 
a hidden narrative, which, if the 
meti:cd had survived criticism, 
would have proved Bacon’s author- 
ship at a blow. Alas, it didn’t. 
Nevertheless the cryptographic 
germ has infected Baconians ever 
since. 

After the Donnelly fiasco, a Mrs. 
Gallup said she had found (again in 
the Folio) a cipher based on minute 
inequalities in the type. Somebody 
challenged her to take a given pas- 
sage and point them out, so that the 


page could be enlarged and impar- 
tially scrutinized. Her reply evaded 
the challenge. 

Since then, acrostics and ana- 
grams have poured from _ the 
Baconian laboratories, but few of 
them deserve attention. In a huge 
body of work like the Shakespeare 
plays a fair number of seeming 
messages may be expected to occur 
by chance. Father Ronald Knox 
has “proved” by the same tech- 
nique that Queen Victoria was the 
author of Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
riam.” 


Lenanus DONNELLY’s disservice to 
the Baconian cause wasn’t restrict- 
ed to his cryptography. He was 
very logical; and once he had de- 
cided that certain words, phrases, 
or ideas in Shakespeare betrayed 
the hand of Bacon, he accepted the 
conclusion when he found them in 
other authors. Bacon’s concealed 
literary pursuits, he decided, were 
not confined to the authorship of 
Shakespeare. Bacon had a share in 
Spenser. Bacon had a share in Mar- 
lowe. Bacon wrote Burton’s Anat- 
omy of Melancholy. He also wrote 
Montaigne’s Essays. Luckily the 
good Senator was too busy to pur- 
sue his researches any further. But, 
henceforward, Baconism became a 
snowball. The same logic com- 
pelled a whole series of insane at- 
tributions, culminating in Don 
Quixote—said to have been first 
written by Francis Bacon in Eng- 
lish. 

Yet even this is not the end of 
the matter. Most people imagine 
that the “Baconian theory” means 
simply the theory that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare. But in the full- 
blown creed of, for example, the 
British theorist Alfred Dodd, Shake- 
speare is almost lost to sight. Mod- 





ern Baconism includes a long his- 
torical fairy tale and a Secret Wis- 
dom. 

The great Francis, we learn, was 
rightful King of England. Queen 
Elizabeth privately married her 
favorite, the Earl of: Leicester, and 
Francis was her first-born. This 
amazing Prince of Wales, who filled 
England with pseudonymous poetry 
and prose, also revived Free- 
masonry, devised much of its ritual, 
and stood high among the Rosicru- 
cians. Some Baconians hint that 
the Masons have handed down the 
truth about the whole business. If 
only the Masons were allowed to 
tell! 

The hero of this romance didn’t 
die (as biographers ignorantly de- 
clare) in 1626, but fabricated his 
own funeral and went abroad, dy- 
ing long afterward on the Conti- 
nent. 


* oa oe * 


Tae Bacon cult is a mania without 
parallel. Professors dismiss it with 
a contemptuous kick, It remains 
for the student of human nature to 
seek the causes. Certainly the 
weird system bears little relation to 
the actual evidence encouraging a 
belief in Bacon’s authorship of the 
plays. Such evidence does exist, 
and is rather interesting, but offi- 
cial Baconism does not follow 
from it. 

As for the other heresies, they are 
saner, and less intriguing psycho- 
logically. Demblon, a Belgian, sug- 
gested the Earl of Rutland as the 
real Shakespeare. Professor Le- 
franc, one of the few recognized 
scholars to have abandoned Strat- 
ford, made out a case for the Earl 
of Derby, who is known to have 
written plays incognito. 

Lastly (I pass over various minor 


¢ 
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aberrations, such as that of the man 
who said Shakespeare was a syndi- 
cate of Jesuits), there is the cur- 
rently influential Oxfordian theory. 
It was broached in 1920 by an Eng- 
lish schoolteacher with the regret- 
table name of Looney. The Earl of 
Oxford, like Derby, wrote for the 
theater incognito, and several con- 
temporaries spoke of him as a fine 
dramatist. Despite grave obstacles, 
the Oxfordian theory has a fair 
amount to commend it, and it has 
made notable converts. These in- 
clude Marjorie Bowen; William 
Kent, the historian; and, as we 
saw, Christmas Humphreys. 


Now a study of Shakespeare her- 
esy reveals a painful and inescapa- 
ble truth. While many of the 
heretics have been persons of genu- 
ine talent, they have all made their 
mark in other lines than Shake- 
spearean research. The attacks on 
Stratford, though not always ama- 
teurish, have remained altogether 
amateur. Donnelly was a _ politi- 
cian. Demblon was a politician. 
Sir George Greenwood, a_ really 
quite formidable skeptic, was like- 
wise a politician. Sir Edwin Dur- 
ning-Lawrence, one of the most 
famous of the later Baconians, was 
an authority on railroads and engi- 
neering. Professor Titherley, the 
chief English upholder of the Derby 
theory, is a_ scientist. Marjorie 
Bowen is a novelist and biographer. 
Kent is an expert on the antiquities 
of London. Humphreys is an expert 
on Buddhism. 

Many other eminent figures in 
scientific and cultural fields have 
been heretics. For all of them, how- 
ever, Shakespeare has been a hobby. 
Even Professor Lefranc made his 
name by work on the French Ren- 
aisssance; his escapade on behalf of 
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the Earl of Derby was originally a 
side line. 


* 6 co a 


One recalls the proliferation of 
sects in the Roman Empire, in 
Cromwellian England, and in nine- 
teenth-century America, when 
amateurs went to work upon Holy 
Writ, and emerged with startling 
interpretations. The amateur, what- 
ever his mental caliber, normally 
pursued his studies divided from 
the main body of Christian thought 
and tradition. Underlying such 
efforts one can often detect a cer- 
tain aspiration after power or dis- 
tinction. The heretic puts his abili- 
ties to a fresh and gratifying use. 
He escapes the bonds of his ordi- 
nary occupation, and soars, un- 
checked by priestcraft, into a small, 
splendid, exclusive empyrean. 

It would be absurd to suggest 
that irresponsible self-assertion un- 
derlies all religious heresy, or all 
Shakespeare heresy. But the thing 
occurs, again and again, in the for- 
mer, and I think it has occurred 
rather frequently in the latter. 
Here is a clue to the atmosphere of 
queerness or even mania that over- 
hangs the debate. 

Take, for instance, Ignatius Don- 
nelly. He illustrates the point very 
well, because Baconism was not his 
only relaxation from politics. With 
no regular knowledge of astronomy 
or geology, he explained the forma- 
tion of the Earth. With no regular 
knowledge of archaeology or his- 
tory, he solved the problem of At- 
lantis. His theories were worthless. 
What strikes the modern reader is 
the zest he felt in his mind’s pil- 
grimage from log cabin to White 
House. He was ignorant? Well, if 
he had been otherwise, he wouldn’t 
have traveled so swiftly or so far. 


With Mrs. Gallup, the first hint 
at a Secret Wisdom appeared. 
When pressed to explain her cipher, 
she tried to fall back on the need 
for inspiration. The true Baconian, 
she implied, could see things which 
eluded the camera. Her nonsensi- 
cal defense contained the seed of 
the ugly growth that followed. 
Baconism has become a religion. 
Contaminated with Masonic and 
Rosicrucian lore, it is now positive- 
ly sinister. 

According to Alfred Dodd, who 
begins his book with a frenzied on- 
slaught on the Church, England was 
saved from unspeakable Gothic 
night by the Elizabethan Renais- 
sance: in other words by Bacon— 
since Bacon, you must remember, 
was not only himself but Shake- 
speare, Spenser, dozens of lesser 
authors, and the ultimate founder 
of all the ethical societies. His 
secret influence spread through 
Europe, fostering science, enlight- 
enment, and revolution. The dis- 
ciple who has grasped his symbols 
and ciphers, and penetrated the 
labyrinth of the Lodges, has dis- 
covered the key to history. 


* * * * 


B aconssx at its worst is the cor- 
porate pride of an occult sect. The 
religious character of the inward 
impulse explains why Baconian 
mystics have gone so far. Indeed, 
they have contrived for their hero 
a myth like those told of many 


pagan deities. An ancient pattern 
of belief has re-established itself. 
Francis Bacon, furnished with a 
magnificent birth-story, an ordeal 
as scapegoat for others’ sins (being 
surely innocent of the charges of 
corruption that ruined him), and 
a false death followed by re- 
appearance, has taken his place be- 
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side the gods of the Mysteries. 
Superhumanly creative, savagely in- 
jured and betrayed, yet victorious 
at last in the dawn of Progress, he 
is at once “culture-hero” and sav- 
ior. The knowledge of the divine 
Francis lifts the Baconian above 
other men. 

A definite psychological bias is at 
the heart of the matter, and the 
term “heresy” is no idle figure of 
speech. I don’t think a single lead- 
ing anti-Stratfordian has been a 
practicing Catholic, and _ several 
have been deliberately other than 
Christian. Donnelly lapsed in boy- 
hood. Looney was a positivist. Sir 
George Greenwood was an agnostic. 
William Kent is another agnostic. 
Christmas Humphreys is a Bud- 
dhist. And it may be said without 
irreverence that Shakespearean or- 
thodoxy is superficially like Cath- 
olic orthodoxy —or more like it 
than anything else on the human 
plane. 


I; purports to account for a col- 
lection of writings handed down 
from a period beyond living mem- 
ory. There have been many inter- 
pretations of Shakespeare, as of 
the Bible. The essential story, how- 
ever, of the growth of the canon 
and the career of its author has 
been constructed by a succession of 
scholars and generally agreed upon. 
Often the evidence for this or that 
tenet, critically examined in isola- 
tion, looks frail. There are vast gaps 
and silences in the records—like 
the silence of the Gospels about the 
early manhood of Christ. But the 
story more or less coheres. 

So with Catholic orthodoxy. It 
can, after a fashion, be defeated in 
detail, but properly speaking it 
doesn’t exist in detail. The parts 
live by the whole. Every item, every 


corroborative text, must be studied 
in relation to an interlocking struc- 
ture of doctrine, which has been 
endorsed by a wide consent from 
time immemorial. This consent 
takes numerous forms: among or- 
dinary folk, it may take the form of 
homage to relics and pilgrimages 
to shrines; but throughout the 
Catholic body it is the same con- 
sent, and all its themes are inter- 
woven. 

The heretic who contrives a ri- 
val Christianity has a great deal to 
do and a great deal to explain. If 
he is a priest, as the first Reformers 
were, he may know the issues well 
enough to avoid talking rubbish. 
If, however, he is an amateur, his 
teaching will tend to develop a per- 
verse ingenuity, and he himself 
may become a trifle odd. The more 
he denies, the more he has to in- 
terpret the data, till, if he ventures 
far enough, he stands on the brink 
of lunacy. Read the textbooks of 
the Mormons, or the Christadel- 
phians, or Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


Tax amateur who dismisses Will 
Shakespeare has to contend simi- 
larly with a deposit of faith, 
guarded by a mass of believers 
ranging from encyclopedic profes- 
sional experts to humble tourists 
worshiping at the Stratford shrine. 
Now this lesser orthodoxy is not as 
impressive as it looks. There are 
real objections to it. But to state 
them requires scholarship, and this 
the amateur does not usually com- 
mand. Instead, by his relentless de- 
termination to differ, he entwines 
himself in a tangle of eccentricities. 
The contortions involved in replac- 
ing the old story with the new one 
are frightful. 

If, for example, the heretic is an 
Oxfordian, he has to prove that the 
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plays have been dated wrong, be- 
cause Oxford died long before some 
of them were apparently written. 
That doesn’t stop him. Complica- 
tion itself gives him a sense of at- 
tainment. He is not as other men. 


* * *x * 


Tue Baconians, who are by far 
the worst offenders, have much in 
common with the Gnostics. A stu- 
dent of St. Irenaeus may turn to 
their pamphlets and feel that he is 
treading familiar ground. He will 
find exactly the same sort of jug- 
glery with names and numbers. 
Close to Gnosticism also is the no- 
tion of a Secret Wisdom, already 
mentioned, which permeates the 
cult. 

On the whole, the non-Baconian 
heretics are comparatively mun- 
dane. They don’t bring in occult- 
ism, or credit their candidate with 
a ridiculously vast output. But 


they too cultivate the pleasure of 
membership in an illuminated and 


dangerous clique. They flatter 
themselves with daydreams of per- 
secution. They imagine that trem- 
bling pedants have formed a league 
against them, that evidence is sup- 
pressed by an academic conspiracy. 
“The professors,” whispers the 
typical heretic, “have got jobs to 
lose.” So he goes his pugnacious 
way with a smile, a smile not inno- 
cent of pride. 

This pride links itself with a 
merely social snobbery. Whatever 
else they may disagree upon, the 
heretics unite in demanding an 
aristocrat as the real Shakespeare. 
They show their taste, not in their 
conclusions, but in the way they 


conduct their arguments. To main- 
tain that, if the real Shakespeare 
concealed himself, he was probably 
a nobleman, is perfectly sensible. 
Except as patrons, Elizabethan no- 
blemen couldn’t afford socially to 
ally themselves with the vulgar 
theater, and Oxford and Derby did 
their playwriting on the sly for 
that very reason. 

The heretics, however, exagger- 
ate the class aspect to a point 
where they discredit their whole 
case. They heap abuse on poor 
William as an illiterate rustic. 
Then they appeal to the courtly 
language and manners in the plays, 
and say nobody but a highly-placed 
courtier could have got them right. 
It is hard to see anything in this 
but a wish to move entirely in the 
best circles. 


Dors the charge of private self- 
glorification apply to all Shake- 
speare heretics? Clearly not. Some, 
probably an increasing number, are 
seeking truth for its own sake, 
quietly and judiciously. But it can 
do no harm to expose the besetting 
weakness of the heretical move- 
ment. It is the will to grandeur, the 
desire to attach oneself to some- 
thing romantic and lofty and ex- 
clusive, that has produced such 
wild fantasies and preposterous 
proofs, imitating on a small scale 
the perversions of Christianity. 

In neither the one field nor the 
other does the analysis of heresy 
lead to any valid conclusions about 
the truth or falsehood of orthodoxy. 
What is remarkable and suggestive 
is that the parallel should exist at 
all. 





I HAVE just come from a visit to 
the eighth grade of a parochial 
school. I was interested in trying 
to determine in what ways these 
kids differed from the eighth grad- 
ers in the neighboring public school. 
It was an odd feeling, coming into 
a classroom, finding the children 
very polite, seeing their drawings 
on “God protects the family” pasted 
up on the wall, noticing that they 
used a far more interesting cate- 
chism than the one I was exposed 
to. But what was in back of these 
children’s amused glance at my ap- 
paratus? What did they think of 
school? What did being Catholic 
mean to them: Going to a certain 
school, wanting to be a priest, com- 
ing from a different ethnic group, 
not being able to do things the other 
kids could? ... 

I’ve given quite a bit of thought 
to what it means to be a Catholic 
layman and it’s a very tough thing 
to think about. First it’s hard to 
think of a lay missionary and the 
anonymous product of a Catholic 
high school in the same way. It’s 
hard to compare a couple who are 
active in the Christian Family 
Movement with a couple whose 
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family life seems to be centered 
around keeping out of sin. It’s hard 
to compare those whose ideal of 
Christianity is flight from the ur- 
ban occasions of sin with those who 
are immersed in labor, housing and 
interracial activity. Somehow it 
seems unfair to each, it seems to 
add to the confusion. It is not 
enough to say: “I like lay people 
with the following characteristics 
because they seem to be answering 
the needs of our times.” 


I. might be useful to try to analyze 
some of the dimensions or axes of 
lay life. One useful dimension’ is 
that running from sacred to secu- 
lar. Here we can contrast those 
whose attachment to religion and 
the Church is primarily to a certain 
vision of the world, a certain in- 
sight into what a charity-filled life 
might be, a sense of adoration— 
and those whose devotion is to the 
institution itself, the parish, the 
Pope, American Catholicism, the 





Sally Cassidy assumes the mantle of a 
sociologist this month and analyzes the 
genus Catholic layman from the viewpoint 
of such a researcher. A great diversity of 
types among the laity is revealed. 
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parochial school, the diocesan news- 
paper, the K of C, etc. 

Another possibility in analysis 
might be the sociologist’s maximal 
vs. minimal dimension. Here we 
get the nose counting and the tests 
of Christian Doctrine. Here we 
think of those who go to Mass only 
once a year and those who are daily 
Communicants; those who majored 
in Thomistic philosophy and those 
whose knowledge of religion is con- 
fined to what they learned. during 
release time from the public schools. 

It is a valid dimension, particu- 
larly when used in combination 
with others, but it is obvious 
that daily Communicants are often 
widely divergent kinds of people 
and this brings us to the need of 
other dimensions. We might dis- 
tinguish between those whose reli- 
gion pervades every aspect of their 
life and those who sharply delimit 
boundaries: “religion belongs on 
Sunday, to the altar and the sanctu- 
ary; not on weekdays, in public 
life or in the home.” We might call 
this dimension the all-embracing 
vs. the limited. 


T nen we have those who espouse 
the simple, natural rhythm of rural 
life and those who feel obliged to 
stay in the confusion and turmoil 
of city life and work. The former 
say that we should flee scandal and 
set up a model society able to re- 
Christianize the world when the 
wicked metropolis has fallen of its 
own perversions. The latter hold 
that Christianity must be incarnate 
in all societies, in all epochs and 
that Christ must live in the indus- 
trial worker as well as in the peas- 
ant, in the model as well as in the 
milkmaid. 

Another dimension would include 
those who see the Church as essen- 


tially a community with a collec- 
tive task, and, at the other pole, 
those who concentrate on their own 
and other individuals’ salvation. 
Here we get the analogy between 
Debs saying, “I will rise only if the 
whole working class rises with me,” 
and those who say only individu- 
als can be reached, grace comes as 
a personal gift to persons. 

Another category would include 
those who consider the layman re- 
sponsible in the Church, with his 
own unique role and obligations, 
and those who regard him simply 
as an adjunct of ecclesiastics, or at 
best the passive, malleable follower. 
This is perhaps one of the distin- 
guishing points between the older 
Catholic groups of laymen and 
those which have grown up during 
and since the depression. 


S ru another division brings us 
to a crucial difference, that of mo- 
tivation. Here one gets the differ- 
ence between those who act from 
fear of damnation or from a sense 
of duty imposed by a kind of inex- 
orable law, and those whose acts 
are more spontaneous, more in the 
context of love. 

From another aspect, the revolu- 
tionary vs. the traditional, we find 
a sharper division in Europe than 
here. It’s easier to be traditional 
when this way of life is built into 
architecture, laws and social pat- 
terns. It’s easier too to be revolu- 
tionary and demand that institu- 
tions, laws, etc., change with the 
times when the evidences of the 
damage done by inflexibility can be 
seen in every newspaper and bistro. 
In the United States we tend to take 
the middle of the road. 


Tm last aspect I would like to 
look at is that of disinterestedness 
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as compared to proselytizing. This 
is pretty much a European im- 
portation and is not as yet a real 
problem in the life of most active 
laymen here. It is essentially the 
issue of “how does one act as a 
Christian?” Does one try to swell 
the number of parishioners, the 
membership of a Catholic society, 
the percentage of practicing Cath- 
olics on a secular campus by the 
usual methods of propaganda, but- 
tonholing, appealing to group pride, 
campaigning, etc., or is the Chris- 
tian way rather one of bearing wit- 
ness by one’s life, and letting grace 
and the individual’s good will do 
the rest. 

I really think such an analysis 
will be helpful in reading about 
different movements, in attending 
debates or discussions among their 
members, in trying to sort out in 
our own lives what particular facets 
of our existence we want to change 
and what this implies. 

Too often one’s criticism of a 
group is a crude stereotyping very 
close to: “He’s a Negro, and there- 
fore he’s dirty,” “He’s Jewish, and 
therefore avaricious,” etc. All kinds 
of things can follow the “and there- 
fore.” 

Anything as important as lay 
life is bound to be complex and we 
owe it to ourselves not to judge on 
inadequate evidence, or to guide 
others without knowing the alter- 
natives involved. It is a good thing 
to be able to pinpoint issues, to lo- 
cate individuals. That’s what I’ve 
tried to do. 


Now one of the tricks of analysis 
is to see if you can put the puzzle 
back together again. A little thought 
will enable us to detect some of the 


major combinations of characteris- 
tics. We've all seen enough mili- 
tants to recognize their basic blend 
of sacred plus maximal plus all-em- 
bracing. When you add those who 
would withdraw from the turmoil 
of city life, you cut off many who 
are interested in the social apos- 
tolate. 

By the time you add the revolu- 
tionary idea to the preceding blend, 
you have narrowed down the field 
to a certain group of militants with 
a liturgical bent who are anxious to 
have Mass in the vernacular and 
who are interested in para-liturgy. 
Be careful not to think that all of 
the liturgically minded fall into this 
category! Try the same basic recipe 
of sacred plus maximal plus all- 
embracing, add the concept that 
Christianity must be universally 
incarnate and you have most of the 
specialized movements of Catholic 
Action. Add _ revolutionary and 
communitarian to it and you have 
lost relatively few militants; but 
add disinterestedness and you get 
a very sharp cleavage indeed. 

Another example of the useful- 
ness of such an analysis is this: It 
is important to know, when you are 
considering the role of the laity in 
the Church, for instance, whether 
you are really discussing on the sa- 
cred-secular level, in which case 
you actually have to try to trans- 
mit a vision, or whether you are 
discussing at the withdrawal-pene- 
tration level, in which case you can 
already presume an enormous 
amount of good will and a consid- 
erable store of information, where 
the issue is one of means rather 
than of vision. It is always good to 
realize how much you have in com- 
mon with your opponent. 





I WRITE only a week or so after the 
funeral of King George VI, and so 
I may perhaps be permitted to try 
to analyze the real significance of 
the survival of the monarchy in 
Britain from the point of view, not 
merely of my own country, but of 
the world generally. 

First, let me note one or two 
oddities about monarchy today. The 
first is that it is, in the West, an 
almost entirely Protestant survival. 
Only in Belgium does a Catholic 
monarchy survive, and it would 
hardly have survived there had it 
not been for the racial split in the 
country and the value of the king 
in keeping the people nationally 
united. Even so, the future of the 
Belgian monarchy is in doubt. It 
may of course be revived in Spain, 
but not many observers would care 
to foretell whether it could endure 
in that country on its own merits. 

Another oddity is that a mon- 
archy, which we think of as an 
authoritarian, if not tyrannic, po- 
litical conception only prospers to- 
day in a democracy. Even more, 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


by 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


the most stable democracies this 
side of the Atlantic are monarchic: 
Britain, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Such facts may to some extent be 
accidental; but they cannot be en- 
tirely accidental. They are unex- 
pected, and they have their signifi- 
cance. The survival of monarchy 
in European democracies and the 
special success of the democracies 
which are monarchic surely indi- 
cate that the old monarchic concep- 
tion of Christendom still retains a 
special value for the peoples who 
have directly sprung from those 
historic origins. 

The constitutional function of 
kingship and the nature of its au- 
thority have evolved with the rest 
of political evolution. But it is right 





This month Michael de la Bedoyere dis- 
cusses the underlying significance of the 
monarchical concept of government. He 
argues that the development of a secularist 
and pagan outlook in the modern State 
presages danger to the people as a whole 
and individually, and that in rejecting the 
Catholic conception of sovereignty the world 
has lost the supreme safeguard of the rights 
and liberties of the people. 
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that it should do so. And when it 
does so, the monarchy gives a spir- 
itual and moral quality to democ- 
racy in default of which the peoples 
of Europe fall away either into the 
bad substitute of political authori- 
tarianism or into demagogy and 
disunity. 

This brings us back to the first 
oddity, the survival of monarchy in 
Protestant rather than Catholic 
countries. The reason is surely 
that Catholic countries, rightly or 
wrongly, have never really accepted 
political democracy as a natural 
Catholic development. Catholic mon- 
archies have persisted in looking 
backward toward inaccurate medi- 
eval conceptions of the king directly 
wielding divine authority in tempo- 
ral affairs, as the Pope does in spir- 
itual. Catholic monarchies have 
therefore been swept away before 
the inrush of new and secularist 
political ideas, or, as in Italy, a 
feeble modern imitation of the old 
order has been permitted to survive 
for a period, only to be overthrown 
in its turn in the end. 


I. Britain, especially, a most curi- 
ous political evolution Has taken 
place. While the monarchy, having 
become Protestant, has relatively 
easily adapted itself to the increas- 
ing secularism of public life, it has 
retained its religiously sacred char- 
acter in contrast to its political 
weakness. We shall soon be wit- 
nessing at a new coronation the al- 
most complete spiritual subservi- 
ence of the monarch to the spiritual 
power and authority of the Church 
of England. That this spiritual 
power is no mere temporary acci- 
dent is strongly suggested by the 
story of Edward VIII and the part 
played in forcing the abdication by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Nor, 


of course, is it any accident that it 
is on occasions such as the corona- 
tion of a monarch and his death 
that for a moment the British peo- 
ple are spiritually and morally 
united in what a priest has just 
described to me as “a religious act, 
the opus operatum, so to say, tran- 
scending and yet expressing the no 
doubt miscellaneous emotions and 
intentions of the participants.” 

It is not easy to assess the value 
of this occasional raising of a mod- 
ern, largely pagan, people above its 
normal secularist level. In the na- 
ture of things it is very occasional, 
and soon forgotten. Also, it belongs 
to a world of its own in most ways 
quite unrelated to normal, day to 
day, life. But something at least of 
it endures in the continuing devo- 
tion to the monarch and the royal 
family, especially when, as in pres- 
ent times, the members of that 
family give the nation an example 
of Godly, yet human, lives in which 
the old, basic constituents of the 
“good life” are constantly practiced. 
If it is objected that all this owes a 
great deal to modern methods of 
publicity, well, publicity is indiffer- 
ent to good and bad, and when it 
makes the good more than life-size, 
we should be grateful to it. 


Bor what concerns us perhaps 
more directly in an article like this, 
written for readers whose history 
and traditions put them right be- 
yond the sort of world in which 
monarchy can be thought of as a 
live and practical thing, are the 
lessons we can legitimately derive 
from the survival of Protestant 
monarchy and the collapse of Cath- 
olic monarchy. 

One can argue in two ways. One 
can say that -the collapse of Catho- 
lic monarchy is an indictment of 
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the liberal and progressivist evolu- 
tion of the modern world. Or one 
can say that the survival of Protes- 
tant monarchy indicates a factor of 
Catholic failure in the old world 
and serves as a substitute for a ba- 
sic need which Catholicism no 
longer gives. I think both ap- 
proaches have some truth in them. 

A strange paradox about the 
whole subject is that the Catholic 
idea of monarchy in Catholic 
thought approximates more closely 
to the contemporary democratic 
conception of monarchy in Protes- 
tant countries than to the actual 
record of Catholic kings. The “Di- 
vine Right of Kings” is a Protestant 
post-Reformation concept, not a 
Catholic one. In Catholic political 
philosophy the emphasis is on the 
primacy of the Natural Law (God’s 
law) to which kings are subject, 
like everyone else. The Papal “De- 
posing Power” (the right claimed 
to absolve subjects from their al- 
legiance), on the one hand, and the 
tradition of rulers obtaining their 
God-given authority only with the 
consent of the people, are examples 
of the constitutional limitations on 
absolute, divine-right, monarchy in- 
sisted upon in the Catholic tradi- 
tion. 

In fact, however, Catholic mon- 
archs, because they possessed con- 
trol of the armed forces, internally 
and externally, could usually defy 
pope and people, and reign abso- 
lutely. Their claim, however, was 
that they were reigning on behalf 
of the common people as against 
the nobles and other vested inter- 
ests. 


Tooar, of course, a constitutioi.al 
monarchy, like the British, is vir- 
tually powerless, and it is certainly 
no protection to the common peo- 


ple as against vested interests of 
money or bureaucracy and the 
anonymous forces of the State, but 
in so far as it possesses value in en- 
abling parliamentary democracy to 
be more stable and effective, it can 
claim to be the modern counter- 
part to the old Catholic conception 
of a monarchy limited by God’s 
law inherent in the rights and ob- 
ligations of a natural society of hu- 
man personalities, spiritually equal 
to a prince or any ruling power. 

On the other hand, the develop- 
ment of a secularist and pagan out- 
look in the modern State has enor- 
mously weakened the importance 
attached to the Natural Law and 
the primacy of God. In Britain the 
“King in Parliament,” which now- 
adays means in effect the majority 
will of the House of Commons, is 
absolutely sovereign. That means 
that whatever it pleases to do, how- 
ever evil and unjust, however blas- 
phemous or irrational, becomes 
legal and can be enforced in the 
courts of law and with the force of 
the State. 


T us conception is utterly repug- 
nant to all Catholic and Christian 
teaching, as well as most dangerous 
to the whole people and every in- 
dividual of the people. It means, 
for example, that Britain could con- 
stitutionally go Communist on any 
day that it pleased the majority of 
the Commons, but for some brief 
delay by the Lords. If, of course, 
there is no actual danger of this at 
present, it is because of the in- 
herited good sense and strong tra- 
ditions of the country, but who dare 
say that these will necessarily en- 
dure? In theory, the King could re- 
fuse his assent to the will of Parlia- 
ment, but in practice he can do so 
no longer. 
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Because of all this, the Protestant 
monarchy has completely failed to 
retain its authority in defense of 
the Natural Law and the rights of 
the people which was basic in the 
Catholic monarchical tradition. 


* * * * 


My readers in America may well 
wonder whether any of this has 
much relevance to their own prob- 
lems or to those of the world gen- 
erally. I think it has, and in two 
ways. 

In the first place, in rejecting the 
Catholic monarchical tradition, the 
world has also largely rejected the 
Catholic moral political teaching 
which underlay it. The primacy of 
God’s law and its application to 
temporal matters (which is the 
Natural Law) is no longer taken 
for granted. The Catholic concep- 
tion of sovereignty was one essen- 
tially subject to the Natural Law, 
and therefore the Catholic ruler 
could never, in theory, enforce a 
law or command an action that was 
wrong and unjust in itself. That, 
and that alone, is the supreme pro- 
tection of the rights and liberties 
of the people. 

In Britain, despite the survival 
of the monarchy, the people have 
no constitutional protection what- 
ever against a tyranny that could 
be perfectly legal in terms of posi- 
tive law. In other countries, where 
there is a written constitution, there 
is some protection embodied in the 
constitution and worked out in the 
interplay between various sections 
of the ultimate sovereign authority. 
But because the common belief in 
the absolute primacy of God and 
His Law has been largely lost, such 
constitutional protection can only 
be partial. It depends ultimately 
on the judgment and agreement of 


men who may have no absolute 
moral beliefs. Somehow or other 
means can be found to legalize (in 
terms of positive law) what is un- 
just and immoral, and only the in- 
dividual human conscience is left 
to protest. In the Catholic concep- 
tion, the monarch could certainly 
greatly abuse his authority, but 
such usurpation of God’s authority 
could not be construed into any- 
thing but tyranny. 


Taz second point of importance 
is a more subtle and difficult one. 
Monarchy was a means of bringing 
the dimension of the sacred, the 
spiritual, the visible hand of God 
into the actual structure of the 
body-politic. The spiritual power 
of the Church was in its direct form 
confined to ecclesiastical matters, 
to faith and morals. Only indirectly 
could it be applied to temporal mat- 
ters, that is, the Pope or the Bishop 
could denounce a temporal ruler 
for breaking the law of God. But 
the sovereignty and hand of God 
Himself extends to all His creation, 
temporal as well as spiritual, and 
consequently it is fitting that 
within the temporal order also 
the authority of God should be visi- 
bly represented. The monarch, 
quasi - sacramentally crowned and 
anointed, embodied this divine au- 
thority and character, and every 
action performed by the State was 
done in the name of the anointed 
king. 

Now this is the function of mon- 
archy which has, strangely enough, 
been preserved in Britain in a Prot- 
estant form, and it is far from 
insignificant that constitutionally 
powerless as the British monarchy 
has become, it does retain to this 
day a genuinely spiritual and moral 
influence, of great benefit to democ- 
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racy, because the monarch has re- 
tained something of the Catholic 
king’s sacred quality. 

Admitting that even this spiritual 
and moral influence of the British 
monarchy is now no more than a 
shade of its former self, and only 
springs fully to life on very excep- 
tional occasions, the question re- 
mains whether the modern world 
has not lost a most important thing 
in losing such an embodiment of 
the spiritual and sacred in its tem- 
poral order. 


* * * * 


W. must remember that the Cath- 
olic religion is the religion of the 
Incarnation, of the making divine, 
not only the soul, but also the body. 
Our Catholic worship is not a mat- 
ter of soul only: the liturgy, the 
sacraments, our prayers are actions 
of the whole person, soul and body. 
The doctrine of the Mystical Body 
emphasizes the social character of 
the Church. We are members of 
one another, and we are called upon 
to love our neighbor in God. 

It is therefore difficult to see how 
the full Christian outlook can be 
expressed if the temporal order, as 
well as the spiritual, is not sacred 
in character and does not bear in 
its organization marks of this sa- 
credness, this divine authority and 
imprint. Indeed, one may hazard 
the view that one of the fundamen- 
tal difficulties of the full Christian 
apostolate today lies in the fact that 
Christianity is no longer visibly ex- 
pressed in the temporal orders of 
Western society. 

When no sacredness whatever is 
attached to States and societies, 
when they bear no marks whatever 
of an incarnation in them of Christ, 
Catholicism is in a sense deformed. 
It tends to become something be- 
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longing only to a man’s private life, 
and even then for Sunday use alone. 
It also tends to become an individ- 
ual thing, one plus one plus one, 
since it is never easy for man to be 
fully conscious of a purely spirit- 
ual unity. 

To people of our time who are so 
socially conscious, the sense that 
becoming a Catholic involves some 
separation, even perhaps a sense of 
escape, from the world can be a 
real deterrent to some, just as it 
tends to weaken the full expression 
of Catholicism in the individual 
Catholic. 


I AM-very conscious of the fact that 
in all this I have raised a question 
rather than suggested any line of 
answer. Obviously the revival of 
monarchy in Europe is extremely 
unlikely and quite unthinkable in 
countries outside Europe with no 
monarchical tradition in the past 
and where monarchy is associated 
with alien charactéristics. Yet if 
we agree that the temporal order 
should possess a sacred character, 
is there any substitute for the old 
idea, so unexpectedly surviving in 
Protestant or pagan Britain? 

In Catholic Ireland we have an 
example of a temporal State whose 
constitution and life are invested 
with some degree of religious char- 
acter, though this solution can give 
rise to the misunderstanding that 
the State, as a State, is somehow 
subject to the Church even in tem- 
poral matters. Christian monarchy 
having a sacred character inherent 
in itself avoided this misunder- 
standing. 


S pars offers the same problem, 
though the return of a Catholic 
monarchy there is a_ possibility. 
How successful it would prove is 
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another question. In Portugal you 
get the strange phenomenon of com- 
plete separation between Church 
and State in a predominantly Cath- 
olic people, with the State secular- 
ized yet in full harmony with the 
Church. Can such a solution have 
stability, or does it depend on the 
accident of a highly intelligent 
Catholic leader? 


However these things be, we 


Catholics in Britain and throughout 
the Commonwealth have reason to 
be grateful for the survival in our 
midst of the “sacred” quality of 
the monarchy, even though that 
monarchy be Protestant and even 
though it lost long ago the vital 
monarchic function of safeguarding 
the rights of the people because its 
existence was a living symbol of the 
primacy of God’s law. 


De Profundis 


by ANNA BEATRICE MURPHY 


Our of the depths we have cried unto Thee, O Lord. 
Down through the years of our nation we have called on Thee. 
Faith has been breath and hope has been root of the word 
Rising on waves of our need for Divinity. 
Out of the depths of our nights our rulers have cried 
For the light and the strength that comes from Thy Grace, O God. 
Heeding their plea we have doffed the trappings of our pride 
And humbly prayed for release from Thy chastening rod. 
Out of the depths we cry in our darkest night— 
Out of the darkest moment that we have known. 
More than in all the years, we have need of Thy Light— 
We cannot find our way on the road alone. 

-Out of the depths, O Lord, hear our suppliant voice. 

In the days to come, O God, guide our ultimate choice. 








Tu films have always entertained 
a genuine affection for master spies 
and their split-second escapes al- 
though, of late, the tales of espio- 
nage transformed into cinema have 
been surprisingly rare. Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz, however, can now take 
over that mantle cast off by Alfred 
Hitchcock when he switched from 
spying to schizophrenia. Man- 
kiewicz’s picture, Five Fingers, is 
the most exciting spy piece since 
The 39 Steps. 

Based upon a factual account 
penned by a German embassy at- 
taché named Moyzisch, Five Fingers 
spins out an almost incredible tale 
of the undercover activities of a 
British ambassador’s valet in Tur- 
key during the last war. This slip- 
pery fellow, code-named “Cicero” 
by the Nazis, systematically photo- 
graphed dozens of top-secret docu- 
ments which he promptly sold to 
the Germans for outrageous sums 
of money. But more amazing than 
that is the fact that the Nazis, sus- 
. pecting Cicero of being a British 
plant, never used any of the infor- 
mation they bought from him! 

Because it has its roots in fact, 
Mankiewicz’s film smacks of au- 
thenticity from first to last. Among 
other advantages, all of the outdoor 
shots were photographed on loca- 
tion in Ankara and Istanbul. But, 


by ROBERT KASS 


most important, Five Fingers has a 
sharply-written script by Michael 
Wilson which makes more than 
mere cloak - and - dagger phantoms 
of its principals. Moving gracefully 
amid the customary spy thriller 
settings—diplomatic balls, embassy 
conferences — the protagonists be- 
have and talk as if they really be- 
longed there. James Mason is splen- 
did as the unscrupulous Cicero, his 
finest American performance to 
date, while Danielle Darieux im- 
personates with cool assurance an 
impoverished Polish countess who 
grasps at her opportunity to capi- 
talize on his new-found wealth. 


| fom FROMAN, a singer, is given 
the popular biographical treatment 
in a new technicolor musical, With 
a Song in My Heart. In general, this 
is a rich, colorful account of a cou- 
rageous woman’s fight to overcome 
the crippling after-effects of a plane 
crash. In her struggles and in her 
songs lies the merit of the film and, 
if these had been enough, I would 
recommend it wholeheartedly. 
Unfortunately, however, Miss 
Froman’s romantic involvements 
are accorded equal footage. For 
gratitude or some other unlikely 
reason she consents to marry her 
manager (David Wayne) although 
she doesn’t love him and, of course, 
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when the real thing, in the person 
of a dashing aviator (Rory Cal- 
houn), turns up a few years later, 
Jane is faced with the problem of 
how to dispose of one slightly un- 
wanted mate. There are several 
reels of that emotional agony Holly- 
wood frequently favors while Jane 
is torn asunder by duty and the dic- 
tates of her heart. Right on cue, 
though, the husband makes the 
grand gesture which leaves the 
heroine and her pilot beaming at 
one another for what we hope will 
be life. Pure bosh, I say. 

Susan Hayward, using Miss Fro- 
man’s own voice dubbed in for the 
vocal portions, does as well as ex- 
pected as the tormented chanteuse 
although she seemed more at home 
in the dramatic sequences than 
when she was asked to do some fast 
stepping on stage. Mr. Wayne and 
Mr. Calhoun are cardboard movie 
lovers while Thelma Ritter is the 
by-now standard granite - faced 
nurse who goads the discouraged 
invalid back to health. 

But, as I said, With a Song in My 
Heart is at its best in its musical 
numbers which, fortunately, are 
abundantly scattered throughout. 
When Miss Hayward—or Miss Fro- 
man—opens her mouth in song, 
you almost forget about that other 
business. 


A NEAR EASTERN immigrant’s prob- 
lems of adjustment to our ways 
form the basis for a most ingratiat- 
ing comedy called Anything Can 
Happen. Giorgi Papashvily’s diffi- 
culties with the language, his deter- 
mination to be a model citizen, and 
his deepening affection for a per- 
sonable young American miss add 
up to a series of incidents which 
are blended into an expertly-sea- 
soned dish for the family table. 


Besides José Ferrer and Kim 
Hunter as Giorgi and his reluctant 
sweetheart, the film is fortunate in 
having a flamboyant collection of 
European actors who paint with 
vigorous colors the Old World 
transplanted to the New. Lending 
staunch support are Oscar Beregi, 
Kurt Kasznar, Eugenie Leontovich, 
Natasha Lytess, and Oscar Karlweis 
who turn even the most ordinary 
lines into extravagantly emotional 
utterances. 


Nive TAKE No FOR AN ANSWER, 
a British film, is a simple fable 
about a little Italian boy who tries 
to get the Holy Father’s permission 
to lead his donkey into the crypt of 
St. Francis because he knows the 
saint will heal him. But even more 
interesting than this story of faith 
is the fact that Never Take No for 
an Answer provides a rare photo- 
graphic tour of the Vatican as the 
camera follows the enterprising 
hero through the vast halls as he 
tries desperately to find his way 
to the Pope’s chambers. For this 
alone the film would be highly 
recommended to Catholics but its 
refreshing innocence qualifies it as 
entertainment with an even wider 
appeal. 


Tae adventures of two bad men 
who join a party of settlers bound 
from Missouri to the unexplored 
Oregon territory are related in Bend 
of the River, an above-average 
Western which has been filmed in 
some of the most beautiful and sub- 
dued technicolor I’ve ever seen. The 
story is as familiar as a creaky 
wagon wheel, even to the skulldug- 
gery about stealing the much- 
needed provisions of the tiny band. 
But, for all its coriventional twists 
and turns, Bend of the River is ex- 
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citing and entertaining provided 
you don’t examine too minutely in- 
to the plot. 

As the ne’er-do-wells, James 
Stewart and Arthur Kennedy are 
often so persuasive that they have 
you believing all of the manufac- 
tured complications of the plot. 


Cenranar this film is far superior 
to Rancho Notorious, also a techni- 
colored Western, in which the same 
Mr. Kennedy is galloping across the 
prairies in pursuit of the desperado 
who killed his bride-to-be. After a 
good deal of questioning and fact- 
finding via endless flashbacks, Ken- 
nedy narrows his hunt down to a 
valley hideaway, the notorious 
ranch of the title, which is a hang- 
out for desperadoes on the run. It 
is presided over by a blondined, 
highly-rouged, husky-voiced siren 
named Altar Keane. This improba- 
ble character is impersonated with 
appropriate artificiality by Marlene 
Dietrich who tries desperately to 
make the film another Destry Rides 
Again. But, like the cards, the plot 
and the songs are stacked against 
her and Rancho Notorious is never 
more than a rather languid triangle 
piece set among the cacti. 


Tus MARRYING Krnp starts out in 
a Court of Domestic Relations to 
which come Judy Holliday and her 
gravel-voiced husband, Aldo Ray. 
Listening to their account of mari- 
tal woe is a sympathetic judge 
(Madge Kennedy) who helps them 


to a solution. In a series of clev- 
erly-constructed flashbacks which 
camouflage the fact that none of 
this is exactly new, we follow the 
marriage from the rice to the rocks. 

The problem of adjusting to one 
another with mutual sacrifices and 
understanding is examined realisti- 


cally although, at times, somewhat 
too graphically. But, instead of 
the moonlight - and - roses - in - a- 
dream-cottage approach the movies 
generally take about marriage, The 
Marrying Kind maintains a sensible 
attitude most of the time. After all 
is said and done, quoth Ruth Gor- 
don and Garson Kanin, the writers, 
marriage and a family are well 
worth all the strain and heartaches 
necessary to keep them going. As 
demonstrated by Miss Holliday and 
Mr. Ray, the argument is entirely 
persuasive. 


Asc GUINNEssS, the English come- 
dian whose two earlier films, Kind 
Hearts and Coronets and The Lav- 
ender Hill Mob found favor among 
us, is back currently in a new one, 
The Man in the White Suit. As an 
insignificant lab worker who in- 
vents a fabric that is dirt-proof and 
will never wear out, Mr. Guinness 
is again very happily cast for he 
captures perfectly the bewilder- 
ment of the inventor caught in an 
impossible situation between capi- 
tal and labor, neither of whom 
wants his brain-child because it 
means the end of the mills. Ulti- 
mately he is defeated and disillu- 
sioned not because his fabric is 
impractical but because it is techni- 
cally imperfect—it falls apart—and 
he is left alone, a forlorn figure with 
perhaps the suggestion that he may 
succeed another time. 

There is the same ironic note 
here as in many Chaplin films, 
that step from laughter to pathos 
which only expert technicians can 
manage. 

The Man in the White Suit is 
somewhat uneven in that it shifts 
interest from Guinness once he has 
invented his fabric and concen- 
trates instead on the efforts of capi- 
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tal and labor to stifle the process. 
The single line of comedy is less 
sustained than it has been in other 
recent British imports but, still in 
all, this is only a minor flaw. Be- 
sides Guinness, there are good per- 
formances by Joan Greenwood and 
Ernest Thesiger, some utterly en- 
chanting musical effects using the 
gurgles and thumpings of the 
chemical apparatus from which 
finally emerges the indestructible 
fabric. 


Leo McCareEy’s heart was in the 
right place when he decided to 
make My Son, John but I’m afraid 
his enthusiasm has run away with 
his sound judgment. Take his cen- 
tral situation: a middle-class Catho- 
lic family, with two boys in the 
service and a third, the favorite son, 
in the State Department, is sudden- 
ly torn apart by the suspicion that 
the brilliant son, if not actually a 
fellow traveler, has at least strong 
Communist sympathies. 

For the better part of two hours, 
the son (Robert Walker), mouth- 
ing Party principles, tries with little 
success to win over his parents 
(Helen Hayes and Jean Dagger) to 
the Left. But in this interchange of 
ideas on loyalty to Church, to coun- 
try, and to the home, McCarey has 
misfired in leveling his message at 
the lowest possible intelligence. His 
characters are empty, garrulous 
symbols but not people. Neither 
the father, a stubborn, belligerent 
schoolteacher, nor the mother, a 
rather vague and muddled house- 
wife, nor the son, a cold-blooded 
specimen, are likely to evoke much 
sympathy from an intelligent au- 
dience. 

In place of a film which promised 
so much and could have been the 
first intelligent, fearless, outspoken 


movie attack against Communism, 
this long-winded, murky epic is 
most disheartening. There are so 
many good points about My Son, 
John—its basic intention, the mes- 
sage it fumbles to give, the picture 
it paints of an average American 
Catholic home, the performances of 
Miss Hayes and Mr. Walker—that 
its repetitiousness and over-simpli- 
fication make it one of the major 
disappointments of the year. 


* * * * 


I cavens the third anniversary 
program of Your Show of Shows, 
feeling that, by this time, the for- 
mat of the show has been pretty 
well set so as to permit a few gen- 
eralizations. 

I would say that ninety minutes 
is much too long to maintain a 
single mood, especially a comic one, 
so that the total effect is somewhat 
spotty. At times, Sid Caesar and 
Imogene Coca hit a peak of genuine 
hilarity but their subsequent rou- 
tines suffer by contrast. For in- 
stance, the business about the 
husband and wife sweating out a 
domestic squabble by banging doors 
and dishes is fairly bright but the 
satire on Italian films which comes 
on after the next commercial is 
quite a letdown. All of the sketches, 
I thought, fell down miserably on 
their punch lines at the end. Also, 
the show relies entirely too much 
upon movies as a whipping post. 
No less than three of the six 
satirical skits stemmed from the 
cinema. 

Mr. Caesar and Miss Coca might 
have quite a show if they chucked 
out about thirty minutes of the pad- 
ding and saved only the first-rate 
material. As it is now, you are 
really conscious that the thing goes 
on for a full hour and a half. 
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yvems oF Tomorrow turned up 

with a tingling bit called “The 
Children’s Room” a few programs 
back. This pseudo-horror series is 
distinguished from others of similar 
cut by its adherence to ordinary- 
looking characters plunged sudden- 
ly into supernatural goings-on. On 
this occasion, a college professor’s 
young son was tagged as a “muta- 
tion,” one of a superior race of 
beings destined to take over our 
planet. 

Conflict was created when the 
father, who also qualified as a 
mutation, was declared of a rather 
useless variety, while the mother 
wasn’t eligible at all. Naturally, 
the parents were properly antago- 
nistic to the whole idea of Junior 
leaving home at this tender age but 
it didn’t do any good because, in the 
end, the boy answered his higher 
calling and, in his pajamas, trekked 
off to the library where the local 
representative of the mutations, a 
sharp-eyed old party, awaited him 
with a triumphant smile on her 
angular face. 

With a refreshing absence of 
goggle-eyed performing by Claire 
Luce as the mother and Una O’Con- 
nor as the spooky librarian, this 
show is fortunate in having a supe- 
rior cameraman who specializes 
in staggering close-ups that are 
ideally suited to the overpowering 
stories. 


Saran CHURCHILL appears in 
weekly dramatic sketches on Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame. In general I’d 
say that the major defect of the 
series is the overblown scripts and 
a weak director who allows the 
actors to strut about pretty much as 


they please. The particular pro- 
gram I caught was called “Prelude” 
in which George Sand inspired 


Frédéric Chopin to write his “Polo- 
naise” by the simple expedient of 
changing from her customary man- 
nish attire into a flowery, full- 
skirted affair with an off-the-shoul- 
ders effect. One look at her and 
Chopin was working away at that 
piano as if the Cossacks were pur- 
suing him across the map of Poland. 
Only Alan Shayne as the composer 
managed to keep his head while all 
about him fellow actors were ex- 
changing nothing but significant 
glances and underscoring lines with 
thick black strokes. 


Ix its adaptation of Melville Good- 
win, U.S. A., the John P. Marquand 
novel, Pulitzer Prize Playhouse 
really hit some kind of peak even 
for a series which is as consistently 
superior as this one. Of course, in 
adapting the book, that social com- 
mentary and vague discontent 
which are so much a part of Mar- 
quand’s writing were toned down 
to a point where they were almost 
imperceptible. The TV_ version 
concentrated entirely on General 
Goodwin and his romantic alliance 
with a predatory editor who en- 
joyed basking in his reflected glory 
while, in the background, his wife 
tried to wrangle a Washington desk 
job for him. 

In adhering to a high level of 
writing and in doing plays which 
present adult characters in adult 
situations, Pulitzer Prize Playhouse 
maintains its position as a top tele- 
vision showcase. The acting was 
sterling from Paul Kelly as Good- 
win, Margalo Gilmore as his wife, 
and Jayne Meadows as the lady 


with the typewriter. 


Wirs only the fondest recollec- 
tions of Claudia from the stage and 
in films, I thought I’d like to see 
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what she was up to on television. 
Her current adventures, however, 
were considerably dismaying for, 
no matter what else she used to be, 
Claudia was never glum. I watched 
her and her mother, Mrs. Brown, 
stand about wringing their hands 
for the better part of thirty min- 
utes while they worried over David 
who was all of an hour overdue for 
dinner. 

Adding fuel to Claudia’s concern 


was a radio report of a train wreck 
of which she suspected David might 
be a victim. In the interim Mrs. 
Brown went about the apartment 
dropping platitudes like bowling 
balls while Claudia registered as- 
sorted expressions of anguish. In 
case you care, Joan McCracken, 
Hugh Reilly, and Margaret Wych- 
erly are now impersonating Claudia 
and her two very favorite people in 
the whole wide world. 


Easter 


by VIRGINIA MORAN EVANS 


Rina, daffodil, your incensed chime; 
Lift, hyacinth, your perfumed chord: 
Lily, with your golden tongue, 
Proclaim our risen Lord! 


Pipe, oriole, your tiny flute; 
Robin, strum your mellow strings; 


Cardinal, send arias 


To Jesus, King of Kings! 


Sing, voices: raise a tower of song 

And pierce the heavens with your breath! 
Souls, rejoice; the veil is torn: 

Behold the death of death! 
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EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


MRS. McTHING.—Americans now have 
a Peter Pan! Not that the sprite of 
Kensington Gardens has taken out his 
first papers for Central Park. No, the 
good news is that Mary Chase has 
written an American fairy tale for 
every age and Helen Hayes has identi- 
fied herself as ideally with Mrs. Chase’s 
play as did Maude Adams with Sir 
James Barrie’s. The title, however, is 
misleading as Mrs. McThing herself 
is not the fairy heroine but the modi- 
fied and feminized equivalent of Cap- 
tain Hook while Miss Hayes is no 
less a personage than Mrs. Howard V. 
Larue II, the fabulously rich mother 
of Howay who becomes the victim of 
witchcraft because his mother needs a 
lesson in democracy. 

Howay belongs to the species of 
only sons who ride their ponies be- 
hind locked gates attended by a body- 
guard. But, all the same, Howay has 
respect for better men than himself 
such as the gangsters in the Comics 
and he’s happy to accept as a play- 
mate the unkempt little girl who 
climbs his gate, which is too much for 
Mrs. Howard V. Larue II and she 
shoos the little girl out of the truly 
magnificent garden. A serious mis- 
take because the little girl is the 
adopted daughter of a powerful fairy, 
and Howay is not only kidnaped but 
a witch boy is put in his place. 

It’s Carrie the old waitress, who first 
senses the presence of the changeling 
and tries to convince Mrs. Larue that 
the impeccable stodginess of the cur- 
rent “Howay” is abnormal. With a 
telephone call as a clue, Mrs. Larue 
ferrets out the Shantyland Pool Hall 
Lunchroom run by Poison Eddie 


Schellenbach and his two ineffable 
gangsters Stinker and Dirty Joe. As- 
sociated with them is the Chef who 
only serves customers with rhythmical 
names and Poison Eddie’s dynamic 
little mother who beats him up every 
so often to relieve her sensibilities. 

The real Howay, transported to 
Shantyland, enjoys it far more than 
Mrs. Larue but then children are more 
adaptable. By Act II, Scene II, Mrs. 
Larue has learned the hard way that 
staunch hearts count far more than 
table manners and she regains her 
truly magnificent house and her trio 
of girlhood friends who proved to be 
but Job comforters. 

Howay is played by Brandon de 
Wilde who acquired fame as John 
Henry in Member of the Wedding. As 
a veteran of nine, he plays both boys 
just as they should be played and 
Lydia Reed who is only seven has just 
the proper assurance for a fairy’s 
adopted daughter. Enid Markey leads 
the trio of the Misses Lewis with her 
special brand of comedy; Jules Mun- 
shin is splendidly terrific as Poison 
Eddie. The direction of Joseph Buloff 
with the décor and costumes by Pola- 
kov and Lucinda Ballard combine 
simplicity with imagination. 

As for Miss Hayes, she has contrib- 
uted the lightness and laughter that 
are bred only of deep experience of 
life and the theater and, for all its 
lightheartedness, her Mrs. Larue is one 
of her most profound and richest cre- 
ations, universal and yet primarily 
American — impulsive, impossible, ir- 
resistible, indomitable; reckless as she 
is prodigal; capable of routing a witch 
or handing over her silver to the gang- 
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sters; genuine enough to shake Howay 
well when she finds him. 

Mary Chase, who out of the under- 
standing of her own family, has 
overleapt Harvey, and ANTA, through 
the generosity of Miss Hayes and the 
perspicacity of Robert Whitehead 
(ANTA’S Managing Director), have 
given a large gift to the theater. Mrs. 
McThing, offered for a few weeks, will 
undoubtedly live -for years. Mean- 
while don’t. miss the present produc- 
tion at the Martin Beck. 


VENUS OBSERVED.—“It’s up to you 
to choose who shall be your mother,” 
said the Duke of Altair to his heir as 
he handed him an apple and admon- 
ished the modern Paris to present it 
within the hour to one of the three 
handsome women “all of them at some 
time implicated in the joyous routine” 
of the Duke’s life and all of them now 
invited to view the impending eclipse 
of the sun in the ducal observatory. 
The Duke, however, had not foreseen 
the sudden arrival from America of 
his agent’s daughter, Perpetua Reed- 
beck, whose virginal but dynamic 
loveliness not only overcast maturer 
charms as effectually as the eclipse 
but proved to the young Paris that he 
had found his Helen. 

The race of father and son for Per- 
petua plus the exposure of Reedbeck’s 
venality and Rosabel’s jealousy pro- 
vide the action for Christopher Fry’s 
comedy. Transcendently enjoyable to 
read it loses a bit of its shimmer in 
the theater where one can’t ask a 
brilliant but slightly difficult phrase 
to be repeated. The present theater is 
also far from intimate. 

Directed by Sir Laurence Olivier in 
the entreacts of the Cleopatras, Rex 
Harrison is now playing the Duke 
and Lilli Palmer, Perpetua. Harrison 
holds the play firmly in hand when on 
the stage, insuring that Fry’s rocket- 
ing verbiage is always intelligible but, 
although Miss Palmer delivers her 
notorious speech about syntax of forty- 
four lines all in one sentence with 
enchanting gestures, a disconcerting 
accent —not noticeable in shorter 
speeches—mars her elocution. 

That Fry should have inserted such 
fireworks of rhetoric into a love scene 
is certainly reckless but it might have 


had some dramatic value had it been 
made more of a shield against the 
Duke’s passion, but this Duke of Altair 
is more a chivalrous wit than a lover. 
In fact Mr. Harrison plays him almost 
entirely for laughs even veering to a 
falsetto. Perhaps this is why the sec- 
ondary father-son conflict of Dominic 
Reedbeck (Hurd Hatfield) accusing 
his father (John Williams) of pilfering 
stands out in clearer outline. 

The scenes between the Duke and 
Edgar (John Merivale) have little ten- 
sion and Edgar and Perpetua have an 
abbreviated love scene, “Do I seem to 
you to be only a sort of postscript to 
my father?” asks this attenuated Paris. 
Of the three contestants for the apple, 
Claudia Morgan as Jessie is the most 
convincing. Joan Haythorne’s Rosabel 
seems compounded of tragic insincer- 
ity. Fry seems to demand of his 
actors great simplicity of emotion but 
emotion that must also be slightly 
cerebral and objective. Not a facile 
combination. 

The settings designed by Roger 
Furse are dull so far as the observa- 
tory is concerned but there are sweep- 
ing autumnal vistas of the ducal park 
from the garden temple as befit a 
comedy that has aging loneliness as 
an overtone. Congratulations are due 
the Theater Guild for presenting for a 
limited engagement a play so full of 
wit and poetry, of romance and reason, 
of beauty and nonsense as Venus Ob- 
served.—At the Century. 


PARIS °90.—“Ste. Genevieve is almost 
sorry now that she once saved Paris,” 
said the stone angel on the portal of 
Notre Dame. “Ste. Genevieve thinks 
Paris has got too sinful.” This angel 
in a shaft of moonlight in a misty sky © 
is one of the happiest conceits in Miss 
Cornelia Otis Skinner’s cavalcade of 
Paris in the last century. But it seems 
a little more the “Gay Paree” of the 
tourist trade than the Paris whose 
soul has always overbalanced her flip- 
pancy. 

Divided into sketches of the 
“Champs Elysées,” the “Left Bank” 
and “Montmartre,” Miss Skinner has 
staged a high-powered one-woman 
show which is also a masterpiece in 
production with its imaginative décor 
by Oenslager, equally imaginative cos- 
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tumes by Helene Pons and a com- 
pletely enchanting musical score by 
Kay Swift. 

“Champs Elysées” is the least effec- 
tive of the groups with the notorious 
“Belle Conchita” in turbulent finery 
driving her own barouche and a Brit- 
ish bloomer girl riding a tandem 
bicycle who loses her French fiancé 
when she rents a private balloon. 
“Left Bank” opens with the Notre 
Dame angel and also exhibits Miss 
Skinner at her very best in a study of 
a Boston schoolmistress when Paris 
begins to conflict with her Ph.D. ' 

A tribute to Zola in his fight: for 
Dreyfus is contributed in the scene of 
a refugee Jewish mother. But | it’s 
“Montmartre,” dominated by Toulouse- 
Lautrec on which Miss Skinner really 
expends herself. ‘“Berthe la Sourde,” 
“La Goulue” and Yvette Guilbert of the 
black glove period step down from 
their frames, and from Lautrec’s Cir- 
cus there appears the “Lion Tamer” 


recounting to the painter how she has 
just beaten her assistant to death be- 
cause in his cowardice he has shot 
her pet lioness. This character is a 
German. 

Miss Skinner is an artist with an 
energy equal to José Ferrer, spend- 
thrift of courage, ambition and effort 
to arrive at success. Her living 
sketches are meticulous in detail, 
striking in composition, miraculous in 
the swiftness of accomplishment. But 
her enthusiasm for Paris is bawdy. It 
may be that it is Lautrec’s influence 
which has caused her to center her 
gaiety in the demimonde. Seven char- 
acters out of fourteen are of this mi- 
lieu. Yet Paris herself remains an 
elusive mistress. Perhaps Yvette Guil- 
bert came closer to the soul of Paris 
after she had pulled off her long black 
gloves and as a frowsy old woman 
without any voice held her audiences 
spellbound with the songs of medieval 
France.—At the Booth. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


Soutnu Paciric.—As popular in Lon- 
don as at the Majestic. 


December, 1950 


Catt Me MapAaM.—Nearing the end 
of its engagement, with Ethel Merman. 
—At the Imperial. 


January, 1951 


Guys AND Do.tis.—The amusing 
musical based on Damon Runyon tales 
of Broadway gamblers and the refor- 
mation of one by Save-a-Soul Mission. 
The night club girls are very short on 
costumes.—At the Firty-sixth Street. 


May 


THE Kina anv _ I.—Still 
crowds to the St. James. 


draws 


THE Moon Is Bivue. — Although the 
dialogue is suggestive, the action does 
keep within moral limits. The com- 
edy owes much to the charm and 
verve of Barbara Bel Geddes.—At the 
Henry Miller. 


July 


Sratac 17.—Completely authentic 
drama of a German prison camp writ- 
ten by two of the Air Force prisoners. 
Full of excitement and humor.—At the 
Forty-eighth Street. 


December 


Top BANANA.—This is Phil Silvers’ 
show and his irresistible foolishness 
dominates the whole proceedings al- 
though he does graciously yield the 
spotlight once to the canine crooner. 
—At the Winter Garden. 


THE Fourposter.—Jan de Hartog’s 
play for two about married life 
acted with spirit and tenderness by 
Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn. The 
best play written with so small a cast 
even if Scene I shocked my particular 
sense of privacy.—At the Barrymore. 


January, 1952 


Partnt Your Wacon.—The Gold Rush 
of 1853 is the background of a musical 
full of lusty chorus and life in a mush- 
room mining town. James Barton is 
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the comedian and Olga San Juan and 
Tony Bavaar sing the young lovers. 
The dances by Agnes de Mille are out- 
standing, so are some of the songs.— 
At the Shubert. 


I AM A CAMERA,—An unpleasant 
play of a young English girl in Berlin 
before the War. Sally, played by Julie 
Harris, has no conception at all of 
morality and her naiveté as a sinner is 
the macabre humor of the play. The 
young Jewish lovers add moments of 
real emotion. Dramatized by Van 
Druten from Isherwood’s stories.—At 
the Empire. 


Giet.— Colette’s story, dramatized 
by Anita Loos, set in the Paris of the 
’90’s in which the sixteen-year-old 
Gigi decides that marriage is a better 
career than the demimonde virtuosity 
of her family. A very finished Gilbert 
Miller production.—At the Fulton. 


February 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA; CAESAR AND 
CLEOPATRA.—The great treat of the sea- 
son. Superbly intelligent and beauti- 
ful productions presented and played 
by the Oliviers in which the two fine 
plays are astutely bound together. The 
direction, the acting and the décor are 
all of the finest.—At the Ziegfeld. 


Pornt oF No Return.—The novel by 
John P. Marquand has been skillfully 
transferred to the stage by Paul Osborn 
with Henry Fonda as the young banker 
who, at the turning point of his finan- 
cial career, begins to speculate on the 


price of success. It has charm, insight 
and humor and an excellent cast in 
which John Cromwell as the hero’s 
small-town father is outstanding.—At 
the Alvin. 


THE CoNSTANT WiFeE.—Revival with 
Miss Cornell of Somerset Maugham’s 


biting satire of the pre-war “double 
standard” of morality in London so- 
ciety, when marriage was certainly no 
sacrament but was respected as an 
institution. The action is sustained; 
the characterization and dialogue 
witty and Miss Cornell so warm and 
charming that she makes Maugham’s 
cynical ending problematical. Miss 
Grace George and Brian Aherne shine 
in a fine production.—At the National. 


Pat Jory.—Revival of the musical 
based on John O’Hara’s ugly story of 
a gigolo encased in Richard Rodgers’ 
enchanting music. Harold Lang in 
Gene Kelly’s old role brings his ballet 
training to the dances which include 
a wonderful ballet by Alton. Helen 
Gallagher is a dancer with a rich sense 
of the comic. A show girl who wears 
practically nothing is more than su- 
perfluous. Vivienne Segal veers to- 
ward dignity in an essentially vulgar 
role. What a pity Rodgers selected 
O’Hara!—At the Broadhurst. 


March 


JANE.—S. N. Behrman is rumored 
to have been working for five years 
on this comedy based on a short story 
by Somerset Maugham which really 
should have been a one-act play, as 
Acts II and III are completely depend- 
ent on the abilities of Edna Best and 
Basil Rathbone to make the most of 
every clever line and small situation. 
But good acting and the many laughs 
draw audiences to the Coronet. 


THE SHRIKE.—Very few producers 
would have had the courage to venture 
this tense study of a suicide trapped 
as a “psycho” in a city hospital who 
is dependent on the wife he tried to 
desert for his ultimate liberation. 
José Ferrer is producer, director and 
star of The Shrike—and it’s a hit— 
At the Cort. 





New Novels 


Reviewed by RILEY HUGHES 


' 


SPARK OF LIFE 
by Erich Maria Remarque 
Translated by James Stern 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.75 

Compassion, ironic humor, and the 
eloquence of conviction have gone in- 
to this dramatic tribute to the human 
spirit. The author of All Quiet on the 
Western Front and other novels that 
remain as footnotes to our catastrophic 
age has written in this book one of 
the most powerful fictional documents 
(fiction based on fact and rendering 
fact in its essence and clarity) yet to 
come out of the war. Spark of Life, 
the story of a Nazi concentration camp 
in the closing days of the war, was 
written partly as a record of the past 
and partly as a contribution to the 
struggles still unwon, for concentra- 
tion camps the author says, “grow in 
number each year.” 

For fictional and ironic effect, 
Remarque sets his action in a com- 
paratively “mild” camp. “Mellern had 
no gas chambers. Of this fact the 
Commandant was particularly proud. 
In Mellern, he liked to explain, one 
died a natural death.” The protago- 
nist, “Skeleton 509,” one of a group 
who call themselves the Veterans, has 
learned how to avoid, or at least post- 
pone, dying in the Mellern manner. 
The Veterans’ struggle for survival, 
though grimly realistic, is ennobling. 
“They have debased us all,” one of the 
prisoners says, but it is the keepers, 
sleek and brutal, who are truly de- 
based. 

This book 


abounds in _ ironic 





touches: a Communist in the prison is 
brought by a fellow prisoner to the 
admission that killing, torturing, and 
concentration camps will be part of the 
brave new world he hopes for; at one 
point a prison detail from the camp 
passes a column of German refugees 
bombed out from their homes. Humor 
and irony balance the grimness of the 
book and every page reflects, in its 
hope and insistence upon human val- 
ues, the unconquerableness of the 
human spirit. 


THE SEASONS’ DIFFERENCE 
by Frederick Buechner 
Knopf. $3.50 

The events which transpire in this 
novel of nuances are subordinated to 
the author’s experiments in style, but 
what happens is remarkable enough. 
“A man has a vision,” says Lundrigan, 
the advocatus diaboli of the book, “or 
thinks he has, then tries to arrange 
another —a sort of heavenly impre- 
sario, a celestial Ziegfeld—and fails. 
Then another man, an old one this 
time and a minister, goes a little ber- 
serk and marries some children to one 
another. The mothers have a series 
of minor fits, the old man tries to 
climb a tree and in the process falls 
and breaks his neck. Dies with the 
children looking on.” ‘This is an accu- 
rate summary of events, but the tone 
is Lundrigan’s own. Or rather it is one 
of the many ways of viewing the 
events, ways which Mr. Buechner in- 
vestigates in turn. 
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Against the Christian unworldliness 
of Peter Cowley, the young man who 
had a vision, and the benign Dr. Lav- 
ender there is the baffled worldliness 
of the children’s parents. And the 
children themselves, the older ones 
who call themselves the Uglies, and 
the younger children Cowley is tutor- 
ing at the imposing summer home of 
Sara and Samuel Dunn, what is their 
attitude? They take part in a hoax 
when Peter tries to restage his “mir- 
acle,” only to have Dr. Lavender pro- 
nounce their childish innocence the 
greatest miracle of all. 

Whatever is to be made of Mr. 
Buechner’s symbolic comings together 
of highly articulate, over-analytic peo- 
ple, there is much perceptive dialogue 
to enjoy. The Season’s Difference is 
at its richest in its exploration of the 
shades of meaning and emotion which 
make up the ordinary traffic of life. It 
is not for nothing that the title of this 
book is taken from words spoken by 
the rightful Duke in the Forest of 
Arden. 


THE GROVES OF ACADEME 

by Mary McCarthy 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
Horace sought truth in Athens at 
Academus’ groves and at last learned 
to distinguish a straight line from a 
curve. In our modern Athens, a pro- 
gressive college no less, it would ap- 
pear that such elementary knowledge 
is hard to come by. The academic 
career of Dr. Henry Mulcahy (four 
children, a Phi Beta Kappa key, a 
watch inherited from an uncle in 
Tammany) at Jocelyn College is Miss 
McCarthy’s case in point. Mulcahy 
presents a knotty problem for Joce- 
lyn, for he has contrived things so 
that if he is fired for incompetence the 
college’s reputation as a liberal insti- 
tution will suffer. The tissue of lies 
and ambiguities he has woven has 
erected a figure of a card-carrying 
Communist (which he is not) and a 
man burdened by a grievously ill wife 
(another lie). Mulcahy’s colleagues 
have a mad time of it trying to make 
straight lines of the curves he sets up 
for them. 

The intricacies of Mulcahy’s case 
scarcely make it a parable on aca- 
demic freedom in our times, but they 


allow the author to go about her deadly 
work of dissecting the academic 
world. The Groves of Academe is 
more an essay (actually, a New Yorker 
short story blown up) than a novel, 
yet the passages of exposition of 
Academe’s little wars have the bril- 
liant movement of ideas in action. 
And the comedy reaches a high and 
delightful point when Jocelyn holds a 
poetry conference and the poets and 
the faculty carry on a war to the knife. 


MITTEE 

by Daphne Rooke 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 
A “bitter mixing of evil and good” 
is woven into this curiously moving 
folk story. The scene is the Trans- 
vaal in the days just before the Boer 
War. Selina, the narrator, is a col- 
ored girl who is servant, friend, and 
counselor to Mittee, as Maria Van 
Brandenberg is called. Selina is with 
child by Paul Du Plessis, a shadowy, 
arrogant aristocrat, but it is Mittee, the 
beautiful, the selfish, who marries 
him. Selina and her capricious “non- 
nie” Mittee continue their strange 
friendship and mutual dependence 
against a background of terror, vio- 
lence, and murder provided by Paul 
and by the unsettled times. 

This is a strange tale, and yet for all 
the violence in it, Selina’s remark that 
she “saw God in all the world about 
me” characterizes its atmosphere. 
With a most skillful indirection, the 
author shows the inhumanity of one 
race toward another. And bit by bit, 
through a deft shifting of time and 
scene, Mittee, as she goes from 
thoughtlessness to becoming “full of 
evil knowledge,” is brought vividly to 
life. But Selina herself is the book’s 
triumph, for her progression is from 
evil to good, and in her trials, her 
temptations, and her sorrows she has 
stature. A remarkable book. 


MY SON AND FOE 

by Josephine Pinckney 

Viking. $3.00 
Near the end of the brief and bitter 
island story in which both played gar- 
rulous and attendant roles, Basil says 
to Kirk: “You arrived—you gave us 
that sweet sensation of beginnings, the 
feeling that something new and pleas- 
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ant could happen—even in human 
existence.” The tone of this remark 
and its extravagant phrasing reveal in 
miniature Miss Pinckney’s approach to 
her material, a narrative of family 
cross-currents placed in an exotic set- 
ting. 

Kirk McAfee, a middle-aged wan- 
derer and collector of impressions and 
people, comes to St. Finbar island in 
the Carribean. His eye for architec- 
ture causes him to pause at Susannah’s 
Fancy, the run-down estate where 
Elsi and Basil live with their two sons, 
the older being Elsi’s by a former hus- 
band. His curiosity about human re- 
lationships, a mania in someone who 
is always a tourist, always on his way 
to the next place, involves Kirk with 
Elsi and with the fates of the two boys. 
Elsi seems willing to go away with 
Kirk, at least for a time, when “fate” 
and tragedy—‘“the climate of life,” 
says Basil—intervenes. 

My Son and Foe is a perceptive, de- 
terminedly “literary” reading of the 
modern secular code duello in human 
relationship; its characters refuse to 
read a moral into events but they end, 
with the author in “an affirmation of 
sorts,” 


A SEASON IN ENGLAND 

by P. H. Newby 

Knopf. $3.00 
Tom Passmore was returning to Eng- 
land from Egypt, this in 1945, on 
a Mission, as he thought of it. His 
late colleague at the University, Guy 
Nash, had died recently, and Tom was 
on his way to visit the elder Nashes. 
It was part of his self-elected task to 
tell Mr. and Mrs. Nash that they had a 
daughter-in-law. The situation in- 
trigued Passmore—that a grown man 
should resent his parents so oddly and 
should conceal a perfectly proper, 
even brilliant, marriage from them, 
seemed preposterous. 

The Nashes, an eccentric and for- 
midable old couple, receive Passmore 
with dignity and warmth. He learns 
to respect them and their crotchets, 
but he is further than ever from re- 
vealing Guy’s secret when Renee, 
Guy’s wife, arrives from Egypt. This 
situation is developed with a richness 
and ambiguity worthy of a Henry 
James. The clash between the Nashes’ 


stuffy English values and the ardent, 
self-dramatizing nature of Renee with 
her sharp Greek realism is subtly 
drawn. Unfortunately the author of 
A Season in England, “an entertain- 
ment” of a superior sort, tends to rely 
upon melodrama toward the end in- 
stead of upon the friction of character 
and motive with which his book so 
brilliantly begins. 


MY COUSIN RACHEL 

by Daphne du Maurier 

Doubleday. $3.50. 
“One thought possesses me, leaving 
me no peace. Are they trying to poi- 
son me?” Thus Ambrose, second of 
Rachel’s three husbands. Her first 
husband died in a duel; Ambrose may 
have been poisoned (grandly, by 
laburnum seeds), or perhaps his death 
was natural and owing to the heredi- 
tary madness in the family. Philip 
Ashley has grave doubts about his 
lovely cousin, now his wife, and he 
too can say, “Rachel, my torment.” 

In My Cousin Rachel Miss du 
Maurier does a switch on her memora- 
ble and successful Rebecca to achieve 
once more a first-rate bit of fustian. 
With the mannered construction of 
her sentences and with the _ back- 
ground of a great house in Cornwall 
early in the last century, she concocts 
an elaborate fabric of romance and 
suspense. It may be that she over- 
reaches herself this time, though. Re- 
becca de Winter was revealed at last 
for a villainess, but Rachels’ true char- 
acter is left in doubt, and one does not 
know whether she or Philip is the 
smiling, deceptive liar. Such a device 
might serve Stockton for a famous 
short story, but Miss du Maurier has 
laid down three hundred pages of ob- 
ligation to her readers. Hollywood, 
apparently, will have to decide the 
matter. 


HOLD BACK THE NIGHT 

by Pat Frank 

Lippincott. $3.00 
It may be inaccurate to speak of this 
tautly effective novel as coming out 
of the war in Korea, for Mr. Frank 
apparently wrote it from his memo- 
ries of World War II, and with the 
aid of Marine Corps files. Nonethe- 
less, in its immediacy of impact and 
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its up-to-date lingo and attitudes, it” 


conveys a convincing surface picture 
of the Korean war. 

The action is centered on the suc- 
cessful, though harrowing, efforts of 
a Marine company to break through 
encirclement by the enemy. By skill- 
ful flashback the author avoids the 
monotony of straightforward chron- 
icle. He permits his readers to see an 
American officer in “polite” enemy 
hands and lifts the curtain on high 
command decisions which affect the 
desperate condition of “Dog Com- 
pany.” 

The scene in which an American 
major briefs an admiral on Mao Tse- 
tung by quoting Mao’s poetry is an 
ironic gem. “A poet!” the admiral ex- 
claims. “What are we worrying 
about?” But most of the time the em- 
phasis is on heroism without heroics, 
on Captain Mackenzie, Dog Company’s 
commander, and on Sergeant Elkland, 
who brings the pitifully few survivors 
through to safety. Hold Back the 


Night does not illuminate the issues of 
the Korean war, nor could it perhaps 
be reasonably expected to, but it does 


dramatize them. 


THE WORKS OF LOVE 

by Wright Morris. 

Knopf. $3.00 
Will Brady, the protagonist of this 
stylized novel, falls into the habit of 
having himself paged in hotel lobbies, 
and of listening to the syllables of his 
name, unacknowledged, float through 
the rooms of the hotel as bellhops 
bend in inquiry. He does this be- 
cause it is a way of giving existence to 
William Jennings Brady. For Will 
felt himself to be the last man in the 
world (as his father was, until he 
sent back East for a woman to share 
his outpost on the frontier). He is one 
of the lonely men, “neighbor to those 
lonely in their minds.” Life for Will 
means lonely hotel rooms and brothels 
in his youth, a family life of sorts in 
his middle years, and the austerity of 
lonely rooms and park benches in his 
old age. He is one of the legion of 
American men, we are to think, whose 
wives and sons have “gone off some- 
where.” 

Mr. Morris shares the philosophy 
and much of the rhetoric of the late 


Sherwood Anderson (to whom the 
book is dedicated) and something as 
well of Saroyan’s invention—Will dies 
dressed as a department store Santa 
Claus. This ending is undoubtedly in- 
tended for irony, but Will is a pathetic 
puppet only; neither irony nor tragedy 
is for him. The Works of Love traces, 
with discipline and undistracted pur- 
pose, a shadowland and maimed view 
of life which many others, Anderson 
most notably, have given us before. 


NUMBER NINE OR THE MIND 
SWEEPERS 

by A. P. Herbert 

Doubleday. $3.50 
Bureaucracy, with its solemn proce- 
dures and even more solemn nomen- 
clature, is deftly satirized in this light 
novel, which often rises to pure wit 
and occasionally descends to heavy 
farce and tastelessness. The satire 
concerns the torture of quiz and inter- 
view during which a group of young 
people (an “Intake’”) are given a 
T.P.Q. (Test of Personal Qualities) to 
determine their aptitude for Britain’s 
Civil Service. 

Sir Alan, a contributor to Punch for 
many a lightsome year, knows how to 
extract the maximum of fun and com- 
plication from a zany situation. His 
hero, a young viscount in disguise, in- 
vades the family’s ancestral home, 
where the tests are being given (his 
father Admiral the Earl of Caraway 
and Stoke has leased Hambone Hall to 
the government), as a member of the 
Intake. 

The Admiral does a lot of elaborate 
spying and signal-sending from near- 
by, all to the confounding of the 
pompous “trick-cyclists’” (psychia- 
trists). But bureaucracy’s heavy hand 
remains to the last; the wine served 
at the Intake’s farewell dinner is 
“Government Hospitality Scale B, not 
more than one bottle per three per- 
sonnel.” 


THE SWIMMING POOL 

by Mary Roberts Rinehart 

Rinehart. $3.00. 
Mrs. Rinehart, perhaps the foremost 
exponent of the “had I only known” 
school of mystery and suspense fic- 
tion, is in characteristic vein in this 
latest novel. The usual bland ingre- 
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dients are here: a backdrop of luxury, 
socialite characters, and normal and 
gracious living flowing in between 
such episodes as finding a corpse on 
one’s estate and learning that the new 
tenant at the gatehouse is really a 
detective. 

Things are mostly conducted » with 
sweet reasonableness and quiet real- 
ism. The doctor, hastily summoned, 
asks the narrator, “what in the name 
of heaven is going on? What are all 
those police doing here?” “Swilling 
coffee,” is the answer. And so they 
were, but somehow, after much sus- 
pense and skillful dodges of suspicion- 
casting, Mrs. Rinehart gets around to 
solving the enigma of murders twenty 
years apart and the motives of per- 
verted pride and fear which caused 
them. Top-flight Rinehart. 


JANE HADDON 
by Rosamond Marshall 
Prentice-Hall. $3.00 
Rosamond Marshall is incontinently 
back again with yet another concoc- 
tion of righteous pornography and 
over-simplified history. This time it’s 
the London of George III. The heroine 
is a country nymph who triumphs 
over seductions to become a London 
celebrity as a literary bluestocking. 


Jane and her principal lover, Capper 
Castain — “Cap — my lover, my tor- 
ment, and my delight! —“turn out 
novels with such titles as “Secret of 
the Moat” and “The Boy Street- 
Singer.” It says much for Miss Mar- 
shall’s power over her readers that 
she can entrust them with parodies 
of her own bombast in what she re- 
veals of the tales turned out by Jane 
and Capper. Vulgar, preposterous, and 
farcical. 


THE DESPERATE SEARCH 
by Arthur Mayse 
Morrow. $3.00 

Two children, Don Ardagh, eight, and 
his three-year-old sister Janet are the 
only survivors of the crash of an 
airliner which comes down in the 
mountains of British Columbia. The 
search for them is both helped and 
complicated by the fact that their es- 
tranged parents, a commercial flyer 
and a movie actress, join in. Among 
the others concerned is a sympatheti- 
cally portrayed priest. The slick mag- 
azine situations are served up skill- 
fully: Vince Ardagh arrives in time 
to rescue his children from a cougar. 
But nobody seems to be able to work 
on the family’s first crack-up: the 
Ardagh’s marriage. 


Other New Books 


ADVENTURES IN TWO WORLDS 

by A. J. Cronin 

McGraw-Hill. $4.00 
This book is, in effect, the ultimate 
confession of faith of a man who, as 
remarkably successful in the world of 
literature as he had been in the world 
of medicine, having stilled the voice 
of conscience and succumbed to an 
almost inevitable | materialism, was 
permitted by the grace of God to find 
peace of mind and soul in a return to 
his childhood faith. It is no pious 
treatise, however, it is biography that 


reads like fiction. Each chapter is a 
separate and fascinating story com- 
plete in itself with definite plot, sharp 
characterization, and suspense that 
keeps the reader as taut as any. mys- 
tery thriller. As a matter of fact many 
of the chapters have already appeared 
in magazines. 

It is difficult to recount one’s own 
triumphs, small or great, with becom- 
ing modesty; but Dr. Cronin has suc- 
ceeded admirably, focusing the read- 
er’s attention upon the drama, the 
pathos, and the glory of human exist- 
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ence as seen through the eyes of a 
doctor. We live through the suspense 
of his own two days’ examination for 
admission to the Royal College of Sur- 
geons; through eight frantic, desper- 
ate days of superhuman effort to reach 
twenty-three miners trapped in the 
gas and black damp of a Welsh coal 
mine, with the waters rising from a 
sudden inrush and thirty-eight men al- 
ready drowned; and through an oper- 
ation performed in cruel haste in the 
depths of another mine under a great 
insecure ledge of hundreds of tons of 
solid rock that fell seconds after a 
man’s leg was cut off and the man 
himself moved out of danger. 

In addition to tense action, occa- 
sional humor, and a veritable gallery 
of memorable characters, Adventures 
in Two Worlds sheds new light on the 
dark and .twisted paths of mental 
therapy and offers wise counsel upon 
the marriage relationship and the sta- 
bility of family life.. It affords not 
only good entertainment but sound ob- 
servation, compassionate interpreta- 


tion, and boundless faith based on a 
firm belief that there exists a need, 
irrevocable and inescapable, in every 


human heart for God. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


THE VOICE OF ASIA 

by James A. Michener 

Random House. $3.50 
Michener presents an impressive sur- 
vey of Asia through interviews con- 
ducted in Japan, Korea, Formosa, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Indonesia, 
Thailand (Siam), Burma, India, and 
Pakistan. The information presented 
is therefore necessarily often contra- 
dictory and selective. It is none the 
less desirable for Americans to know 
Asia through Michener’s mind. He 
tells us of the abysmal wishful think- 
ing and delusion especially of India, 
Indonesia, and Burma in regard to 
Communism and Soviet Russia; the 
strong anti-Western feelings of Asians 
caused by the social exclusiveness and 
racial prejudices notably of Britishers; 
the important role played by religion 
in Asia—the Moslem religion in par- 
ticular; and the promise and strength, 
potential or actual, of Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, Thailand, and Pakistan. 

The sections on Formosa and Thai- 


land are outstanding. Michener de- 
scribes the Chinese National Govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek as “the most 
efficient in Asia today.” He lists the 
“profound reforms” and the resultant 
“responsible government.” On For- 
mosa he interviewed numerous Chi- 
nese who were eager to liberate their 
homeland from Communist tyranny, 
and who were convinced of success, 
with American assistance. The main- 
land is described as being 5% Com- 
munist, 10% Kuomintang, and 85% 
for neither faction, but becoming fed 
up with Communist tyranny. 

Thailand (Siam) is described by 
Michener as the happiest land in all 
Asia. The Government and people, al- 
though fearful of the large Chinese 
population becoming dominated by 
Mao, are looking to America for aid 
and guidance. One doctor told the 
author: “All America does is threaten. 
You say you are going to get mad 
pretty soon. Pretty soon nobody will 
worry about your threats any more.” 
Many Siamese, Formosans, Japanese, 
and Pakistani seem to agree with this 
doctor that America’s continued de- 
sire to make some sort of deal with 
Stalin (such as at Panmunjom) trou- 
bles small and unprotected peoples 
lest they be sold down the river of 
appeasement. 

Michener records the lamentable 
naiveté of Nehru and his many fol- 
lowers both inside and outside India 
—naiveté as regards Soviet aggression. 
Frequently the author ran into people 
who had been completely taken in by 
pro-Soviet propaganda about Ameri- 
can “imperialism” and American 
“suppression” of “liberals” such as 
Howard Fast and Owen Lattimore. 
Many Asians were convinced that 
Negroes were beaten up as a matter 
of course, and that the FBI was a sort 
of Gestapo. 

One of Michener’s final recommen- 
dations is instructive: “Let us not, 
even as we practice the wisdom of 
forbearance, be beguiled into appease- 
ment. To grovel before Peking’s Com- 
munist junta as British diplomats 
found themselves doing is as futile 
as it is humiliating. . . . No Asiatic 
ally worth having can be bought that 
way.” 

ANTHONY T. BouscAREN. 
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THE VOICE OF THE IRISH 

by Blanche Mary Kelly 

Sheed & Ward. $4.25 
This book is a classic. It should be 
read and re-read, “chewed and di- 
gested.” It is one of the most schol- 
arly and fascinating works since the 
turn of the century on the history and 
culture of the Irish people. 

Dr. Kelly proceeds on distinctly new 
lines and can well claim originality in 
manner of presentation, method of ar- 
rangement and general treatment. Her 
book unfolds the story of living forces 
in which remote causes produce ulti- 
mate results. It is not a mere series of 
unconnected historical and literary 
sketches: it is a philosophical and 
comprehensive statement of Ireland’s 
story—seen steadily and seen whole— 
through her many struggles to pre- 
serve and elevate the national charac- 
ter in all its aspects. 

While writing from a frankly Irish 
and Catholic standpoint, the learned 
and impartial author has made every 
effort to attain accuracy and avoid 
prejudice. Events are dealt with, as 
far as possible, in the spirit and atmos- 
phere of their own times, but are 


judged by their final effects upon the 
destinies of the nation. 
A section in each period is devoted 


to the literature of the time. While 
thus giving a synopsis in chronologi- 
cal order of the history of Irish Litera- 
ture, it is presented as one which was 
as fluctuating, yet as continuous, as 
that of the nation itself. The Litera- 
ture of Ireland is thus shown as the 
product, not of an isolated age or 
period, but of successive generations 
from the remote past down to the pres- 
ent day. 

Nowhere does Dr. Kelly show her 
undeniable scholarship as in her cau- 
tious treatment of the earliest legends 
and traditions. Some of the most im- 
probable are rejected, and some are 
given a place in the literature of the 
country rather than in its history. 
Certain modern theories and specula- 
tions regarding them are stated with- 
out comment. In general, apart from 
the development of the permanent 
political forces of the nation, the re- 
liability of early tradition is left open 
for future discoveries by workers in 
that field. 


It is to the eternal credit of Dr. Kelly 
that she has given to people of Irish 
birth or descent substantial reason for 
that pride of race which we know is 
in them, placing in their hands an 
authoritative and unassailable array of 
facts as telling as any nation in the 
world can show. 

WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER. 


DANCE TO THE PIPER 

by Agnes de Mille 

Little, Brown. An Atlantic Monthly 

Press Book. $3.50. 

An extremely interesting autobiogra- 
phy in itself, Agnes de Mille’s story 
is a rare delight for the theater-goer 
and the “balletomane.” Nowhere else 
can one find so concise and candid 
a picture of ballet backstage. Miss de 
Mille strips away the tinsel and glam- 
our, and exposes the bone and sinew, 
the hard core of discipline, the bed- 
rock on which the ethereal beauty of 
ballet is built. Only a dancer could 
know the pain and hard work that go 
into the performance of the seemingly 
effortless dancing we enjoy at the bal- 
let, or, into the intricate group dances 
such as the author created for those 
fine musical comedies, Oklahoma, Car- 
ousel, and Brigadoon. 

In spite of her theatrical connec- 
tions—daughter of a noted playwright- 
director and niece of Hollywood’s 
Cecil B. de Mille — Agnes de Mille’s 
story is one of loneliness, pathos, com- 
parative poverty. It is also a saga of 
discipline, character, and supreme de- 
termination. Miss de Mille writes wit- 
tily and, particularly in the early 
chapters, with intense poetic feeling. 
Her childhood was spent in pioneer 
Hollywood and her descriptions of the 
town and early picture-making are de- 
lightful. Her ability to paint vivid 
word-portraits of great dancers is ex- 
ceptional, and one has the feeling of 
actually meeting Massine, Antony Tu- 
dor, Ruth St. Denis, Martha Graham, 
among other notables. 

It is, however, the impact of Agnes 
de Mille’s own character that one feels 
on every page. Here is the story of a 
pioneer. Written without self-pity, 
this is a controlled emotional chron- 
icle of hard work and heartbreak. In 
the face of family opposition, failure, 
and lack of funds, this creative artist 
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makes her way, step by painful step, 
in a highly competitive, difficult field. 
We share with Agnes de Mille the tre- 
mendous excitement when, at last, she 


dances her way to fame with her own 
fresh creation, Rodeo, the first truly 
American ballet. 

Muriezt RENO. 


Shorter Notices 


A CATHOLIC BOOK CHRONICLE. 
The Story of P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
1826— 1951, by Robert C. Healey 
(Kenedy). Sometimes in the plethora 
of books that reach a literary editor’s 
desk certain nuggets get buried and 
lie “unhonored and unsung” to said 
editor’s shame and confusion. Such 
was the fate of the valuable little 
Chronicle listed above, which in a 
small space gives a surprisingly com- 
prehensive picture of 125 years of 
Catholic book publishing and selling 
in New York and of the firm most 
prominent in its development through 
the years. 

There is a certain caution in the 
Kenedy tradition that made for the 
slow but steady expansion described 
in this record, which, concurring in an 
opinion expressed elsewhere, we feel 
could well be expanded into a full 
size book. The Kenedy history is one 
of discernment, integrity, courtesy. As 
the author says “its accomplishments 
and goals are summed up most aptly 
in the colophon—a tree, a book and 
two candles: a tree planted in 1826 
bearing fruit in books, illumined by 
the light of faith.” Long may it en- 
dure! 

FORTY STEPS TO EASTER, by Very 
Rev. Msgr. Aloysius F. Coogan, M.A. 
Preface by His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman (Bruce. $2.50). 
Readers of Msgr. Coogan’s Catholic 
News column “A Thought for the 
Week” know the spiritual perceptive- 
ness and the quiet style that distin- 
guish it. The author has gathered to- 
gether much of its substance in this 
well produced book, the daily use of 
which will assure not only a joyful 
Easter but a deepening knowledge and 
love of the Faith. 

Well adapted to the American mind, 
such headings as “Accentuating the 
Positive,” “Two Congresses—God and 
the Godless,” “The Case for Chastity,” 
show that the writer is alive to the pe- 


culiar needs of this our day. The 
“Daily Thoughts” are short, and 
clearly expressed, their points objec- 
tivefied by apt examples. 

MUST IT BE COMMUNISM? by Au- 
gustine J. Osgniach. (Joseph F. Wag- 
ner. $5.00). Take warning! This is 
not an easy book to read. Like any 
serious study of Communism, it calls 
for more than ordinary keenness of 
intellect and readiness to work. The 
author himself has spent years in the 
study of our great contemporary 
problem —the conflicting claims of 
Communism and of Western democ- 
racy. He indicates the false principles 
which have destroyed the religious, 
moral and political basis of human 
society; and he makes plain that un- 
less restricted by moral law and sound 
social statutes, free competition neces- 
sarily involves class struggle, exploi- 
tation, ‘economic crises, overproduc- 
tion, unemployment. 

HELOISE AND ABELARD, by Etienne 
Gilson (Henry Regnery. $3.00). “Clap- 
trap—that’s what it is—a mushy, sen- 
timental myth” would be a justifiable 
verdict on many things said or writ- 
ten with regard to the celebrated 
twelfth century lovers named above. 
But a proper verdict on M. Gilson’s 
work would employ antonyms of those 
three words; it is solid, truly poetic, 
strictly historical. 

The author has critically weighed 
the theories advanced by preceding 
writers, set them aside as unjustified, 
and affirms that “the wisest and most 
convincing of all hypotheses is that 
Héloise is still the author of the letters 
of Héloise, and Abélard of those of 
Abélard. 

TERESA OF AVILA, by Kate O’Brien 
(Sheed & Ward. $2.00). To say that 
one is hardly ready for an impressive 
little book on Avila’s great saint from 
a contemporary, highly successful 
novelist and playwright, is to under- 
estimate Kate O’Brien. Reminiscent of 
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Chesterton at times, she has yet a 
style quite her own and she has suc- 
ceeded unquestionably in her effort to 
present Teresa’s human aspect. In so 
doing she gives us a readable, .small 
book with an undeniable claim on the 
attention of both the pious and the 
worldly. ‘ 

IMMORTAL FIRE, by Sister Mary 
Just, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co. $7.50). 
This carefully prepared, pleasantly 
written review of the missionary 
life of the Church tells of persons con- 
spicuous in spreading the faith in 
every period of Christian history. For 
each period and for each country an 
historical background is_ provided. 
The author reminds us that steps must 
be taken—as the Holy See has strongly 
urged —to build up a native clergy 
and hierarchy in every mission land. 
The illustrations are both original and 
appropriate. 

PERSONALITY PLUS! by Sheila 
John Daly (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). If you 
are a reader of the syndicated column 
associated with the name of the au- 
thor, you will have pleasant anticipa- 
tions with regard to the present vol- 
ume. The style is no less intriguing 
than in her stories and books and fea- 
ture articles. Specializing im counsel 
for teen-age girls, she took time out a 
while ago, to do an etiquette and date 
advice book for teen-aged boys. Back 
now to the girl, she gives us pages 
which any American girl in the neigh- 
borhood of sixteen—or any other kind 
of American under or over that age— 
will find full of practical counsel, 
pleasantly administered. 

* STIMULI, by Ronald Knox (Sheed & 
Ward. $2.25). As anyone familiar with 
the author may well believe, this 
present collection of brief sermons, 


first published in the Sunday Times, 
are pointed, original, and in every in- 
stance, worth reading. He tells us so 
many things that make us feel dis- 
posed to lay the book down and medi- 
tate for a while. Take for example, 
the page—it is not much more—on the 
fear of death. More than seventy ser- 
mons fill littlhe more than two hun- 
dred pages; so you see those who like 
their sermons short, will have no com- 
plaint. 

GUILT, by Caryll Houselander 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.75). This is not 
quite the book one would expect from 
this author; but it is a useful, enlight- 
ening, practical book. The sense of 
guilt is widespread, and foolish no- 
tions with regard to its treatment are 
prevalent. The author, concerned 
chiefly with the Catholic egoneurotic, ~ 
believes that much the same treatment | 
is indicated in the case of all néu- 
rotics, Catholics and non-Catholics © 
alike, namely, that the patient should ~ 
try to begin to learn about God “as ~ 
humbly as a newly converted native © 
in the African jungle.” ; 

ST. JOHN’S MISSAL FOR EVERY 
DAY. Foreword by Rev. Robert IL. 
Gannon, S.J. (C. Wildermann Co. 
$2.95-$10.00). Everything about this ~ 
newest Missal is to be commended. 
The print, especially large and clear © 
for the Ordinary of the Mass; the ar- © 
rangement, convenient and compact; — 
the Table of Contents, unusually de- 
tailed; the size, unbelievably handy, ~ 
despite the inclusion of Vespers, Com- 
pline, Benediction and The Way of 
the Cross. The whole bears witness ~ 
to the long and honorable tradition of ~ 
the Brepols Press of Beligum, founded ~ 
in 1795, and its important role in the ~ 
liturgical movement. 
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